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ON MANY OTHERWISE WELL-MAINTAINED FARMS THE FENCES HAVE BEEN ALLOWED TO DETERIORATE, MAKING A 
HUGE ACCUMULATED MARKET FOR FENCING FOR REPLACEMENTS AND REPAIRS. SEE STORY ON PAGES 20-21. 
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Since the Landing of the Pilgrims af 


The March of American Civilization | | “1 : 
Has Followed Genuine White Pine r 


When the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth in December, 1620, one of their first 
problems was shelter. Thus, it was that our forefathers became acquainted with good 
old Northern White Pine (Pinus Strobus) which was destined to play such an important 
part in the development and history of our country. Pinus Strobus met all ont re ra 
exterior of homes—and significantly enough, many of those early day homes of Genuine Northern White 
Pine still stand—a monument to the durability, adaptability and superiority of this famous wood. 





Today, that same Genuine Northern White Pine (Pinus Strobus), and this ‘may be a surprise to 
many, is still available in abundant quantities from International Lumber Co.'s virgin forests—same unsur- 
passed softness, smoothness, superb working, clean-cutting qualities that our forefathers valued so highly. 


All industrial and yard buyers are invited to renew their acquaintance with Pinus Strobus. No dealer 
should be without at least a small stock of Genuine Northern White Pine to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular or specialized buyer—and to add that so desirable character—quality—to his merchandising. 


Get in touch with INTERNATIONAL now—Genuine Northern White Pine is today's outstanding value 
at present prices. 


INTERNATIONAL LUMBER COMPANY 


1100 Builders’ Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


There is Plenty of RSPtateteisted '7'9ct ot youreresent 


Se “ee. 
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Nature’s Finest Timber Goes 
Into “Omak-Kwality” Products 


Here are a few representative big bodied soft- 





textured Okanogan Soft Pine trees—from which "SERVICE 
"Omak-Kwality" products are produced. THAT 
BRINGS 


"Omak-Kwality" factory facilities are unex- 


celled. We are proud of our operating record YOU 
during this depression—positive evidence, we BACK 
believe, that our service offers distinct advan- FOR 


tages to buyers. 
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Lumber Industry Awaits Decision 


WAV Bint MEMBERS of the com- 
mittees named for that purpose 
have submitted industry codes 
and are sweltering in Washington 
awaiting a decision from the Recovery 
Administration, the eyes of lumber- 
men in every section are fixed on the 
National Capital as they anxiously 
await the official pronouncement that 
will so vitally affect the future of their 
business. 

While displays of self interest and 
prejudice have not been lacking in the 
hearings at Washington, on the whole 
there has been shown a unanimity, a 
spirit of co-operation and a desire to 
go to the fullest length possible in 
helping to stabilize the lumber indus- 
try and at the same time provide more 
employment at fair wages that is noth- 
ing less than remarkable. 

This desire and intention of the lum- 
ber industry to give the Administra- 
tion its complete support even though 
fearful in doing so that disaster might 
result was evidenced in the notable 
presentation of conditions in the 
South, by C. C. Sheppard, when he 
said: “In offering to agree to a mini- 
mum wage for unskilled labor of 2214 
cents per hour and a 48-hour week, the 
southern lumber industry is volunteer- 
ing to undertake a great adventure. 
>-* Many of the most experienced 
and thoughtful men in the industry be- 
lieve that what we are proposing will 
prove to be a tragic mistake—not only 
for the owners of the industry, but 
even more so for the employees who 
depend upon this industry for a liveli- 
hood. Even those of us who present 
this code do so with many misgivings 
as to our ability to carry it out, but in 
the interest of a planned national 
economy we are willing to undertake 
it even though it involves great risk.” 

Of course, to the narrow minds of 
some union labor leaders the situation 
so sincerely and intelligently presented 
by Mr. Sheppard for the South and 
other earnest men for the West, where 
the relations between operators and 


employees have been so satisfactory, 
was wholly incomprehensible. To an 
observer on the side lines it seemed 
that even some of those high in the 
counsels of the Government could not 
make a distinction between sweat shop 
labor in great urban centers and the 
untrammelled labor in the forest in- 
dustries, and it is understood the delay 
in rendering a decision on the code is 
largely due to a reluctance on the part 
of the Administration to approve the 
labor schedules. 

To say the least, the lumber indus- 
try is on the anxious seat. It has 
shown a desire to do its part. It is 
determined, whatever the decision may 
be, to strive earnestly to perform to 
the best of its ability under the regu- 
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lations that are imposed. The delay 
and uncertainty, however, are not help- 
ing the lumber business. Unrestrained 
production is the order of the day, 
while buyers are marking time to a 
large extent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes 
that the lumber industry is facing a 
promising future. There is a great ac- 
cumulated demand for its products 
that will begin to manifest itself as the 
Recovery Act fulfills its mission of pro- 
viding employment and increasing the 
purchasing power of the people, but it 
also believes that there never was a 
greater need for caution and good 
judgment, particularly while awaiting 
a final decision on the code. This jour- 
nal had hoped to present to its readers 
in this issue the code as finally ap- 
proved, but up to the time of going to 
press this decision had not been an- 
nounced. 





approved it. 
proval is expected daily. 


issue. 


hearing has been announced. 
this issue. 





WHAT ABOUT THE LUMBER 
CODE ? 


The American LUMBERMAN had hoped in this issue to publish the National 
Lumber Industry Code as finally approved. The Administrator has not yet 
The code has been revised in some essential features and ap- 


The code for the retail lumber and building specialty dealers has been filed 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, but the date for the 
hearing has not been fixed. This code is published on pages 18-19 of this 


The code for Chicago and Cook County retail lumber dealers has been 
filed by the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, but no date for a 
This code will be found on pages 22-23 of 


Comments of lumber dealers and association secretaries on the President’s 
Blanket Agreement on hours and wages are printed on pages 28-29. 


A greatly condensed report of the hearings on the National Lumber In- 
dustry Code will be found on pages 32-33. 


An extremely important message to the lumber industry, from John W. 
Blodgett, former president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, will be found on page 27 of this issue. 


Because of the nation-wide interest in the limber codes, some of the 
regular departments of the paper and other important news and feature 
stories are omitted from this issue to make room for these code matters. 











New Federal Forest Units 
Authorized 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 31.—By executive 
order of the President, $20,000,000 of National 
Industrial Recovery funds has been allocated 
for the purchase of forest lands, with special 
provision that the funds may be expended 
within purchase units hereafter to be established, 
as well as within existing National Forest pur- 
chase units 

Under this authorization, the Department of 
Agriculture plans not only to buy additional 
lands suitable for forest purposes within the 
forty-two National Forests, and purchase units 
in twenty States east of the Great Plains, but 
plans also to propose the establishment of new 


units in several States not now having National 
Forests, and in two States already having them. 
Purchases to be made by the Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture will be sub- 
ject to approval of the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission. 

In order to form forest units economical for 
administration and improvement, the Forest 
Service has adopted the policy of not recom- 
mending the designation of any unit of less than 
100,000 acres. Most of the existing units are 
considerably larger than the minimum 100,000 
acres, and were approved with the expectation 
that within their boundaries it would be pos- 
sible to acquire tracts large enough to form 
suitable administrative units. 

Reports that much land would be bought for 
forest purposes have led to many offers of acre- 





ages in all sections of the country. Letters 
trom land owners come in to the commission 
daily. Unless the land lies within the bounds 
of purchase units hitherto, or hereafter, estab- 
lished in the East, the offers can not be con- 
sidered, and it is a waste of time for owners 
to write, the Forest Service points out. Small 
isolated bodies of land outside of approved pur- 
chase units are not considered practical for 
Federal purchase and administration, it 1s 
stated. Small acreages within the boundaries 
of established purchased units, however, may be 
bought by the Government. 

Many of these offers come from land owners 
in the West. Present plans do not contemplate 
purchase of land in the West, where the policy 
is to consolidate National Forest holdings only 
by land exchanges. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


QUERY AND COMMENT 


Tariff Regulations on Cedar 


Can you give me the tariff regulations ap- 
plicable to cedar lumber and shingles cross- 
ing the line from British Columbia or Canada 
into the United States?—INQuIRY No. 3009. 


[The revenue tax of $3 a thousand board feet 
applies to this species as well as all cthers. 
Other species of Canadian lumber—fir, spruce, 
pine, hemlock and larch—pay an additional duty 
of $1 a thousand board feet. This extra dollar 
does not apply to cedar. Much of the western 
Canadian cedar output is sold as siding, espe- 
cially bevel siding. The present Customs rule 
is that if two pieces of bevel siding are resawn 
from a piece originally a nominal inch in thick- 
ness, then the pieces are dutiable on the basis 
of half that-—not on the basis of the new surface 
measure but on that of the original surface 
measure. Similarly two pieces resawn from 
one and one-quarter inch thick are dutiable on 
the basis of the original board measure before 
resawing.— EDITOR. | 


Balbo Planes Made of Wood 


Are the flying planes of Balbo's air 
made of wood?—INqQuIRY No. 3005. 


armada 


[This inquiry comes from a midwest whole- 
saler, who has been advised that, according to 
information given the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
by the Italian Consulate in Chicago, these 
planes are built of wood. Efforts to ascertain 
the species and sources of the wood used in 
their construction have proved unavailing.— 
EpiTor. | 


Seeking Exporter of Shuttle Blocks 


Our lumbermen are seeking a connection 
with an exporter of shuttle blocks. If you 
can give us the names of such concerns this 
information will be appreciated.—INQuIRY No. 
3006. 

{Unfortunately, information in the files of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN as to exporters of 
shuttle blocks is somewhat limited. To this in- 
quirer, the secretary of a chamber of commerce 
in an enterprising southern city, have been given 
the names of a number of shuttle manufactur 
ers, located in the East. To anyone interested 
and in position to give the information asked 
for the name of the inquirer will be supplied 
upon request.—Eb!TOoR. } 


Correcting Evils in Lumber Export 


A movement looking to the stabilizing of 
the export department of the hardwood in- 
dustry has just been started through the 
National Recovery Administration by a few 
lumbermen. An effort is being made to get 
manufacturers and exporters of lumber to- 
gether, for the ‘purpose of establishing some 
base for prices and other necessary regula- 
tions, which would eliminate much of the 
loss now suffered through the practice of 
shipping lumber to foreign markets on con- 
signment. 

Now comes an 
London that 
couraging shipments 
ments, both to that 


unconfirmed 
lumber 


rumor from 
brokers have been en- 
of hardwood consign- 
I and other English mar- 
Kets, with the result that thousands of feet 
of lumber have been sold at a price barely 
‘overing inland and ocean freight. Be that 
as it may, the crying need for the formation 
of some organization to remedy market con- 
ditions is too apparent to need comment. 

As stated, an application has been made to 
Hon. Hugh S. Johnson, Industrial Adminis- 
trator, Washington, D. C., to put this matter 
in motion. We would therefore ask all lum- 


bermen engaged in this line of trade to 
Please write Mr. Johnson, recording their 


approval of such a movement. It might be 
well also to outline briefly a plan for work- 
ing out the necessary details and making 
this movement permanent.—LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURER AND EXPORTER. 


[This movement, inaugurated by a group of 


lumber exporters, it is hoped will secure the in- 
terest and active co-operation of every lumber 
manutacturer of whose product any part is ex- 
ported. Stabilization of lumber exporting is 
an end greatly to be desired.—Enpiror. | 


A Regrettable Lack of Teamwork 


I want to thank you for the trouble you 
took to get me information about the product 
concerning which we recently communicated 
with you. It is a pity the concerns you serve 
are not as anxious to do business as you are 
to get it for them. I have been surprised at 
the few answers I got to the large number 
of letters I wrote to these manufacturers. 
Evidently the boys have had their tail feath- 
ers knocked down by the hard times. How- 
ever, I thank you very much for your interest 
in this matter.—INQUIRY No. 3000, 

[This letter refers to an inquiry that came 
from a concern not in the lumber business, but 
which is a user of a lumber product. It asked 
for sources of supply of this particular product, 
and the names of a number of manufacturers 
were supplied to the inquirer. His letter seems 
to indicate a rather regrettable lack of team- 
work, or is an evidence of poor merchandising. 
—Epivor.] 


Twist Allowed in Southern Pine 


Could you advise us how much twist from 
a straight line would be permissible in the 
following southern yellow pine: 2x4—12 and 
2x4—14 No. 2; 2x4—12 and 2x4—14 No. 3 and 
2x6—16 and 2x6—18 No. 2.—INQuIRY No. 3008. 

{To this inquirer, a retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealer in Indiana, was sent a copy 
of the Southern Pine Association grading rules, 
in which the answer to the query will be found. 

Ep1Tor. | 


Complete Wood Stave Silos 


Can you put us in touch with a couple of 
companies that handle complete wood stave 
silos?—INQUIRY No. 3007. 


[While wood stave silos are not as generally 
used as they were a few years ago, they still 
are quite prominent on the landscape in many 
sections of the country, where they continue 
to give complete satisfaction. The names of 
several companies that manufacture complete 
wood stave silos were given this inquirer, a lum- 
ber dealer in Michigan. To anyone interested, 
the name of the inquirer will be given upon 
request.—EDITOR. | 


Rates of Exchange Tables 

We shall be glad to know if you publish 
or where we can obtain a table or calculator 
of exchange showing dollar prices per thou- 
sand feet for lumber converted into sterling 
at the different rates of exchange.—INQUIRY 
No. 2993. 

[Through the courtesy of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, this inquirer, an 
important lumber concern located in Montreal, 
was supplied with a small booklet published 
in England, that contained the information de- 
sired. Later the inquirer was advised that a 
book entitled “Rates of Exchange Tables,” 
was published in England in January of this 
year. This book gives dollars per thousand 
feet to pounds sterling per cubic feet; dollars 
per one thousand feet to pounds sterling per 
standard of 165 cubic feet; and dollars per 
standard to pounds sterling per standard of 165 
cubic feet. The price of the book is 4 shillings 
and it may be obtained from the Liverpool 
Timber Trade Association, Liverpool, England. 
—EpITor. } 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 








50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Lutcher & Moore have begun} of the kind ever before seen on |sell lumber. 
the erection of a new planing) this continent. 


mill at Orange, Tex., 


will be an addition to their! machines 


amply with modern * 


machinery. 
Fs At the 


supplied 


One firm, it is 
which | stated, will have 26 expensive 
in operation. 
Star & Crescent Saw Mill. The demand for room by exhibitoss 
building will be 50x80 feet,|js said to be unexpected and 
two stories high, and will be wholly beyond precedent. 


He denounced the 
‘boyish fear of each other that 
|prevented the dealers from mak- 
ing an honest scale of prices 
and issuing them to the world. 
A vote by roll call was accord- 
ingly taken, and 38 concerns 
* bound themselves to do business 


The 


“honest” price-list |by the iron-clad rule—that is, 
‘meeting of the Chicago Lum-|to issue no printed or hekto- 


James Harris, of Rising Sun, | bermen’s Exchange there was a graph lists to the trade at large, 


ind., while engaged in sawing | fair attendance. 
veneering from a walnut knot, | presided. 


discovered in the twisted fibres 
of the wood a perfect delinea- 
tion of a spaniel’s head. 

. * s 


An Important Exposition— 
Elaborate preparations are be- 
ing made for an important and 
novel exposition in the Exposi- 
tion building, the floor capacity 
of which will be about quad- 
rupled by extensions, giving 
200,000 square feet, while the 
steam power furnished is to be 
increased from 200 to 700 horse- 
power. This addition will per- 
mit the running of a large 
amount of wood and iron work- 
ing machinery, and extensive 
arrangements for exhibits in 
that line are already made 
which, it is confidently asserted, 
will, as a whole, equal anything 


A. C. Soper 
The secretary pre- 
sented the report of the com- 


|mittee of five on an_ honest 


| price-list, 





which _ generally 
marked down prices from 50 


|eents to $1.50 on common and 


medium lumber, and as much 
as $3 on uppers. A. G. Van 
Schaick characterized the meet- 
ing as one of the most impor- 
tant of any ever held by the 
trade of Chicago. He said the 
members were treading on 


|dangerous ground; that it was 


all important to have a price- 
list, a standard of values. If 
the Exchange should discon- 
tinue the list, it would be no 
Exchange at all. The list had 
made money for the trade. The 
Chicago trade should have 
nerve enough to make a list as 
low as the dealers wanted to 





other than the one adopted by 
the meeting of dealers. 


A letter from a prominent 
point on the Wisconsin River 
says that orders are coming in 
faster than they can be filled. 
The writer—a lumberman of 
many years’ experience—says 
he has never seen trade more 
lively, especially in northern 
Iowa and all through Dakota, 
and that Wisconsin trade is also 
good. Stocks are light, and 
the log crop will not be large. 


Lake of the Woods was a few 
years ago almost an unknown 
sea; now steam tugs to the 
number of 21 are ready to 
cleave its waters during the 
coming summer, mostly in the 
Jumber interest. 
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CODE OF FAIR COMPETITION 


LUMBER, LUMBER PRODUCTS, 


For Retail 
Dealers 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 31.—A code of fair competition for retail 
dealers in lumber, lumber products, building materials and_ building 
specialties has been filed with the National Recovery Administration by 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
of receiving codes from each of the State and regional associations was 


PREAMBLE 

The lumber and building material trade, hav- 
ing been in an abnormally depressed condition 
for the past several years, desires to avail itself 
of the opportunity to rehabilitate itself under, 
and by the authority of, the National Recovery 
Act of 1933, in order that labor may be re- 
employed, wages returned to a reasonable level, 
and the merchandising of its products placed 
upon a profitable basis. For the past five years 
consumption of its products has continued to 
rapidly decrease, competitive conditions have 
become destructive in the extreme, unemploy- 
ment has increased, labor rates have been driven 
down to a point where a decent standard of 
living can not be maintained, capital values, 
cash reserves, and credit have been destroyed 
and a general chaotic condition has thereby 
been developed. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, organized in 1917, has functioned continu- 
ously for the past sixteen years as the organ- 
ized national voice of the trade in this country 
and representing approximately seventy-five per- 
cent of the lumber and lumber and building 
material dealers of the country, prays for rec- 
ognition by the Federal administration of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, as such, and 
as the controlling authority in the presentation 
and administration of this Code of Fair Com- 
petition, which it submits in order that it may 
act to restore as quickly as may be practicable, 
normal and fair rates of wages, to take steps 
to reemploy the normal number of employees, 
and to restore the prices of building commodi- 
ties to proper levels, fair alike to the public and 
the industry, thereby avoiding the further de- 
pletion of capital assets and making possible 
the operation of business on a basis of profit. 


ARTICLE |, ADMINISTRATION 


1. For the purpose of the administration of 
this Code, the Controlling Authority shall estab- 
lish and empower a suitable agency, herein 
referred to as the Coordinating and Arbitration 
Committee, to assist the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration in administering the provisions of 
the Act as set forth in this Code. The Coordi- 
nating and Arbitration Committee shall consist 
of one member from each of the constituent 
Divisions of the association; it shall be em- 
powered to elect two additional members at 
large to the aforesaid committee, and provide 
for representation on the said committee of 
advisory representatives of the administrator 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act and of 
representatives of such other groups as it may 
see fit to designate. 

The Coordinating and Arbitration Committee 
shall establish Divisions of the lumber and 
building material trade and shall appoint appro- 
priate agencies (as stated’in Article I, Section 
2) for the administration of this Code in each 
Division or Subdivision; the committee shall 
delegate to said agencies all necessary power 
and authority for the administration of this 
Code within the Divisions and Subdivisions in- 
cluding the adoption of Divisional and Subdi- 
visional rules and regulations not inconsistent 
with this Code; but shall reserve and retain 
the power to enforce the provisions of this 
Code. 

The aforesaid Coordinating and Arbitration 
Committee shall be empowered to act conclu- 
sively in respect of all matters before the com- 
mittee and within its jurisdiction. The commit- 
tee shall have the powers and duties as pro- 
vided herein, and in addition thereto it shall: 


In 


The original plan 


A. Make rules and regulations and _ inter- 
pretations, including trade practice rules neces- 
sary for the administration and enforcement of 
this Code, and designate such agents and dele- 
gate such authority to them as may be neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes and to enforce 
the provisions of this Code. 


B. From time to time require such reports 
from Divisions as in its judgment shall be 
necessary to advise it adequately of the admin- 
istration and enforcement of the provisions of 
this Code. 


Cc. Upon complaint of interested Divisions, 
or upon its own initiative, make such ‘n*u" 
and investigation as to the operation of the 
Code as may be necessary. 


D. The committee shall be charged with the 
enforcement of the provisions of this Code, and 
with the duties through agents or otherwise of 
hearing and adjusting complaints, considering 
proposals for amendment, making recommenda- 
tions thereon, approving recommendations for 
exceptions to the provisions of this Code, and 
otherwise administering its provisions. 

E. The committee shall be empowered to 
consider and adjudicate any breach of this 
Code, or any dispute arising as the result of 
same, and its determination shall be final. This 
committee may if it sees fit cite any dealer 
operating within its jurisdiction to the proper 
Federal authority, for such action as the law 
or the regulation under which such dealer op- 
erates may provide. The committee shall em- 
power and authorize each Division to maintain 
an arbitration committee of such number as it 
may decide; such committee may include one 
person who is not an association member. Any 
breach of this Code, or any dispute arising as 
the result of same, within the jurisdiction of a 
Division shall be referred to the Divisional Com- 
mittee for consideration and adjudication. This 
committee, after full hearing, and upon finding 
any dealer, operating within the jurisdiction of 
said Division, guilty of breach as reported, may 
cite such dealer to the proper Federal authority, 
for such action as the law or the regulation 
under which it operates may provide. 


F. The committee may delegate any of its 
authority to the Central Control Committee 
hereinafter provided for. 

2. For the purpose of the administration of 
this Code, the Coordinating and Arbitration 
Committee shall divide the country into twenty- 
eight Divisions, as set forth below: 

1. ALABAMA—Alabama Lumber & Building 
Material Association. 

2. CALIFoRNIA—California 
men’s Association. 

3. NortH and SoutH CarRoLINaA—Carolina 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association. 

4. Fvortma—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation. 

5. Grorc1a—Georgia Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation. 


Retail Lumber- 


6. ILuInots—lIllinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association. 

7. Inpriana—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Indiana. 

8 KENTUCKY—Kentucky 
Dealers’ Association. 

9. LovIsIANA—Louisiana Retail Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association. 


10. LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


Retail Lumber 


Michi- 





BUILDING MATERIALS, and 
BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
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abandoned, and only the National retail code will be considered by the 
Recovery administration. 
regional groups, each of these groups will constitute a division under 
the National code, and will be delegated the power to set up adminis- 
trative machinery to make the code effective. The master code follows: 


While there will be no codes for State and 


gan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

11. EASTERN PORTION OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
SOUTHERN PoRTION OF NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE, 
MARYLAND AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association. 


12. Muississtpp1—Mississippi Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 

13. COLORADO, WYOMING, ARIZONA AND NEW 
Mexico (Except Territory East of a Line Drawn 
from Red Bluff to Texico, N. M.)—Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

14. NeEBRASKA—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ 
Association. 

15. NEw JrERSEY—New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

16. THE City or NEw YorK—New York 
Lumber Trade Association. 


17. NEW YorK, (Except the City of New 
York), VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, MAINE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND 
and MCKEAN COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA—North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 


18. MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH Da- 
KOTA, Ilowa—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

19. OHto—Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. 

20. WESTERN PORTION OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Western 
Pennsylvania. 

21. Missourt, ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, KAN- 
sas—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 

22. TENNESSEE—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork 
& Supply Dealers’ Association. 

23. Texas, and Portion of NEw Mexico East 
of a Line Drawn from Red Bluff to Texico, N. 
M.—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas. 

24. UtTran—Utah Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 

25. ViIrRGINIA—Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association. 

26. MONTANA, IDAHO, WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
NEVADA—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

27. WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia Lumber 
& Builders Supply Dealers’ Association. 

28. Wisconsin and Upper Peninsula of 
MICHIGAN—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. 


The Coordinating and Arbitration Committee 
may establish other Divisions, and define the 
territories to be covered by them. Such Divi- 
sions shall be afforded representation on the 
Coordinating and Arbitration Committee. 


3. If any established Division shall fail to 
perform its obligations as outlined herein, the 
Coordinating and Arbitration Committee may 
upon complaint act as a Division Committee, 
for the purpose of securing the adoption of 
standards and performance conforming to the 
provisions of the Code. 

Proposals regarding matters affecting more 
than one Division may be initiated by any Di- 
vision, and shall be submitted for consideration 
to the Coordinating and Arbitration Committee, 
and its determination shall be binding upon 
such Division or Divisions. 


4. The Coordinating and Arbitration Com- 
mittee shall appoint from its own membership, 
a Central Control Committee of five (5) mem- 
bers. The Central Control Committee shall ex- 
ercise such authority as may have been dele- 
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gated to it by the said Coordinating and Arbi- 
tration Committee. 

The Central Control Committee shall serve 
as the executive agency of the Coordinating and 
Arbitration Committee. 

All communications and conferences of the 
retail lumber and building material trade with 
the President or with his agents concerning the 
approval or amendments of this Code or any 
of its provisions, or any matters relating thereto, 
shall be through the Central Control Committee. 


5. Reports and Expense—In order that the 
President may be informed of the observance 
of the provisions of this Code, and of the extent 
to which the declared policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act is made effective in the 
lumber and building material trade, persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Code shall 
at its request make to the Coordinating and 
Arbitration Committee, or to the respective Di- 
visions, such reports as the committee deems 
necessary on volume of sales, value of inven- 
tory, cost of doing business, number of employ- 
ees, wage rates, hours worked, and other data 
pertinent to the purposes of this Code, and 
shall permit inspection of pertinent records by 
authorized agents. 

Each dealer subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Code shall pay to the controlling authority, or 
to the constituent Division, as the Coordinating 
and Arbitration Committee may determine, a 
sum representing his proportionate share of the 
expense incident to initiating, securing the ap- 
proval of, and administering this Code of Fair 
Competition and approved rules issued there- 
under. 

The amount of such expense shall not exceed 
the reasonable cost of initiating, administering 
and enforcing this Code, and shall be collected 
by the Coordinating and Arbitration Commit- 
tee; said committee may authorize the con- 
stituent Divisions to make such collection. 

The Coordinating and Arbitration Committee 
shall assess against the respective Divisions the 
expense incident to the national administration 
and operation of this Code under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, on a basis to be set 
up by the Coordinating and Arbitration Com- 
mittee, and shall be collected by it. 


6. Accounting—It is essential in determining 
the cost of doing business that each dealer 
under the jurisdiction of the Act shall maintain 
such simplified, unified system of accounting as 
the Coordinating and Arbitration Committee 
may deem adequate to provide the necessary 
facts for the development of cost data, subject 
to approval by the Administrator. Each dealer 
shall maintain such accounting system as shall 
be approved by the Coordinating and Arbitra- 
tion Committee. This system shall be subject 
to such inspection as may be necessary to fulfill 
the requirements of the Act and of the purposes 
of this Code of Fair Competition. 


ARTICLE II, JURISDICTION 

Membership in the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association shall not be a requisite for 
the purchase of lumber and building materials 
by a retail dealer. However, each and every 
dealer, member and non-member of this asso- 
ciation and of its constituent Divisions shall 
be bound by the provisions of this Code and 
of the rules and regulations issued thereunder, 
and shall be compelled to adhere thereto under 
such penalties as may be prescribed by the law. 


ARTICLE Ill, MEMBERSHIP—DEFINITION OF 
DEALER 


1. Membership—Membership in the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is and shall 
be open to any person (natural, partnership 
or corporate) (through membership in an affil- 
iated association or through individual member- 
ship) engaged in the distribution of lumber or 
lumber and building materials at retail. Such 
a person shall be defined for the purpose of 
this Code as a dealer. 

No inequitable restrictions on admission to 
membership are or may be imposed by this 
association, or any of its constituent Divisions 
hereinafter referred to. 


2. Definition of Dealer—A dealer is defined 


as a person, (natural, partnership or corporate) 
Who maintains an adequate and permanent plant 
or plants, which are properly equipped for serv- 
ice to the public, with office, storage yard and 
warehouses, kept open during business hours, 
handling facilities, a sales service, and carries 
a sufficient and well assorted stock of lumber 
or lumber and building materials (for the pur- 
Pose of selling at retail and not for his own 
consumption) to supply the immediate and nor- 
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mal requirements of the community from his 
own stock. 


3. List of Dealers—Conforming to Title One, 
Section 4 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, the Coordinating and Arbitration Commit- 
tee shall authorize each Division at all times 
to maintain an uptodate and complete list of 
dealers which shall be available to producers, 
wholesalers, commission men and or jobbers. 


ARTICLE IV, COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


All employees shall have the right to col- 
lective bargaining on the basis set up in Sec- 
tion 7 (a) of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and employment shall be on the basis pre- 


’ scribed as follows: 


1. That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing, and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their agents, 
in the designation of such representatives or in 
self-organization or in other concerted activi- 
ties for the purpose of collective bargaining or 
other mutual aid or protection: 


2. That no employee, and no one seeking 
employment, shall be required as a condition 
of employment to join any company union or 
to refrain from joining, organizing, or assisting 
a labor organization of his own choosing; and 

3. That employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of 
pay, and other conditions of employment, ap- 
proved or prescribed by the President. 


ARTICLE V, HOURS OF LABOR 

The maximum hours of labor of employees 
of dealers subject to the jurisdiction of this 
Code, which shall be exclusive of executives, 
office and supervisory staff, salesmen, engineers, 
firemen and watchmen, shall be for each Divi- 
sion as shown in the attached Schedule A 
(Hours of Labor) which is specifically made 
a part of this Code. 


ARTICLE VI, MINIMUM WAGES 
The minimum wages which shall be paid by 
dealers subject to the jurisdiction of this Code 
shall be for each Division as shown in the at- 
tached Schedule B (Minimum Wages), which 
is specifically made a part of this Code. 


ARTICLE Vil, SPECIAL AGREEMENTS 

Voluntary agreements, or proposed voluntary 
agreements, between dealers engaged in the dis- 
tribution of lumber and building materials, or 
between and among organizations or groups 
in the lumber and building material trade, or 
in which such dealers, organizations or groups 
propose to participate, proposed to be submitted 
to the President for approval as provided in 
Title I, Section 4 (a) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, shall not be in conflict with the 
provisions of this Code or with any approved 
rule issued thereunder. 

Such agreements or proposed agreements shall 
be submitted to the Coordinating and Arbitra- 
tion Committee, and if not disapproved by it 
within thirty days as being in conflict with the 
provisions of this Code, they may thereafter be 
submitted to the President for approval; but 
no dealer engaged in the distribution of lum- 
ber or lumber and building materials shall 
participate in any such agreement which has 
been determined by the Coordinating and Arbi- 
tration Committee to be in conflict with the 
provisions of this Code. 


ARTICLE Vill, COST OF DOING BUSINESS 


Cost shall constitute replacement price of 
merchandise, plus such reasonable overhead as 
determined by standard accounting practice ap- 
plied under the accounting system heretofore 
referred to. 

Reasonable cost shall be construed by what 
is statistically known as the “mode” and must 
be approved by the Administrator. 

Any sale of merchandise at less than the 
reasonable cost so defined and established is 
hereby declared to be an unfair trade practice. 


ARTICLE IX, MONOPOLIES 
This Code is not designed to promote monop- 
olies and shall not be used for that purpose. 
The provisions of this Code shall not be so 
interpreted or administered as to eliminate or 
oppress small enterprises or to discriminate 
against them. 


ARTICLE X, ARBITRATION 
Any complaint, difference, controversy or 
question of fair competition which may arise 
between a member of this trade and a member 
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ot any other industry or trade under or out of 
this Code, or a Code of Fair Competition adopted 
by such other industry, or any question involv- 
ing a conflict between provisions of this Code 
and of any other Code affecting this industry, 


shall be submitted to arbitration under the 


rules of the American Arbitration Association. 


ARTICLE XI, AMENDMENTS 
1. Amendments to this Code may be pro- 
posed to the Coordinating and Arbitration Com- 
mittee by any Division, and when approved by 
the said committee shall be effective, subject 
to the approval of the President. 


2. This Code or any of its provisions shall 
be cancelled or modified, and any approved 
rule issued thereunder shall be effective, to the 
extent necessary to conform to any action by 
the President under Section 10 (b) of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in cancellation 
or modification of any order, approval, license, 
rule or regulation pertaining thereto. 


ARTICLE Xil, SUPPLEMENTAL CODE PROVI- 
SIONS, RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Supplemental Code Provisions—Supple- 
mental Code provisions affecting or pertaining 
to Divisions and Subdivisions may be filed with 
the Coordinating and Arbitration Committee 
and, if not inconsistent with the provisions of 
this Code, may be recommended by it to the 
Administrator. When approved by the Admin- 
istrator, such supplements shall have the same 
force and effect as any other provisions of this 
Code. 


2. Rules and Regulations — Supplemental 
rules and regulations under this Code are con- 
tained in Schedule C attached hereto, which is 
specifically made a part of this Code. 


ARTICLE XIII, VIOLATIONS 


Any act that is deemed to be an unfair trade 
practice shall be considered as a violation of 
this Code, and of the Rules and Regulations 
attached hereto and the Act under which the 
Code is authorized. 

Violation by any dealer subject to any pro- 
visions of this Code, or of any approved rule 
issued thereunder, or of any agreement entered 
into by him under this Code, is an unfair 
method of competition, and the offender shall 
be subject to the penalties imposed by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. 


ARTICLE XIV, EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Code and the amendments thereto shall 
become effective on the tenth day after its ap- 
proval by the President. 

Respectfully submitted for acceptance by the 
President of the United States, by, 


NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
SPENCER D. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT 
Attest: 
FRANK CARNAHAN, SECRETARY 
Washington, D. C. 


SCHEDULE A 


MAXIMUM HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
LABOR 
Under Article V, Code of Fair Competition 
for Retail Dealers in Lumber, Lumber Products, 


“ Building Materials. and Building Specialties. 


Subject to exceptions as follows: 


A. Executives, office and supervisory staff, 
salesmen, engineers, firemen, and watchmen. 


B. Temporary employment in case of emer- 
gency. 

Cc. Seasonal employment in excess of such 
standards where required by the irregular na- 
ture of the operation; but in no instance shall 
the standard maximum hours be exceeded in 
the average employment by more than ten per- 
cent, nor for a period of more than one calen- 
dar month in the aggregate in any year. 

With the three exceptions noted above, the 
hours of labor per week, per person shall not 
exceed forty (40) in any of the forty-eight (48) 
States or the District of Columbia. 


SCHEDULE B 


MINIMUM WAGES OF LABOR 

Under Article VI, Code of Fair Competition 
for Retail Dealers in Lumber, Lumber Products, 
Building Materials, and Building Specialties. 

Persons under 16 years of age shall not be 
employed by any Dealer operating under this 
Code. 

[Wage rates in each territory are to be de- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Huge Farm Fence 


Market Now Ripe 


How Dealers May Reap Profits There- 

from—Sales Arguments and Merchan- 

dising Suggestions Presented in Series 
of Articles, of Which This Is First 


Field studies and personal ob- 
servation by its own representa- 
tives, as well as results of surveys 
by various public and business or- 
ganizations, and much data from 
individual sources, have confirmed 
the conviction of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that one of the great- 
est fields of opportunity now open 
to the retail lumber dealer for in- 
creasing his sales volume during 
the coming months, and years, is 
by actively promoting the sale of 
good farm fence throughout his 
rural territory. 

To present a picture showing 
the scope and character of this 
potential demand, as well as to 
suggest ways and means whereby 
dealers may cash in on same, are 
the aims of a series of articles 
prepared by the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN, of which this is the first. 
This initial article will deal mainly 
with the existing and future needs 
for farm fence—in other words, 
the potential consumer-market for 
fence; to be followed by other in- 
stallments in which will be pre- 
sented sales arguments for aiding 
the dealer in showing the farmer 
that good fence is an investment 
rather than an expense, and con- 
crete information and suggestions 
as to how to proceed in mapping 
aggressive campaigns for convinc- 
ing farmers of their need for more 
and better fences, and selling them. 
It is suggested that dealers watch 
for these articles and preserve the 
series, as while each article will 
be complete in itself, they will deal 
with different phases of the gen- 


be 
{ 


eral subject of selling farm fence. 

In the first place, it is essential 
to examine the field, and ascertain 
whether there really exists a po- 
tential demand which by intensive 
cultivation can be converted into 
actual buying. The potential field 
is two-fold, embracing the need 
for entirely new fences, for enclos- 
ing areas not hitherto fenced at 
all, and for replacement and re- 
pairs of existing fences. Consid- 
ering first the possibility of in- 
creasing the sale of fencing by 
showing farmers the opportunities 
for increased profit through di- 
versification and proper rotation of 
crops, the grazing and feeding of 
livestock, dairying and _ poultry 
raising, it is essential that the 
dealer should equip himself with 
such information along these lines 
as will enable him not only to dis- 
cuss these objects intelligently 
with his farmer customers, but 
also help them to utilize the results 
of latest investigations by agricul- 
tural colleges, experiment stations 
and other research agencies, in- 
cluding thg excellent publications 
prepared at large expenditures of 
money and effort by some of the 
leading fence manufacturers. 

It has been well said that there 
is a definite relationship between 
balanced farming, farm income and 
fences. By balanced farming is 
meant the proper diversification of 
both crops and livestock, which 
can not be carried out without ade- 
quate fencing. Balanced farming 
implies the marketing of crops, so 
far as practicable, on the hoof, 
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May have been a fence once—but look at it now! 


thus realizing higher prices than 
otherwise would be obtained, and 
maintaining the fertility of the 


farm. 
Besides this, balanced farming 
yields many other advantages, 


foremost among which is the re- 
moval of the ever-present danger 
that an unfavorable season, or 
other untoward conditions, may 
wipe out practically the entire in- 
come of the farm of a single-crop 
farmer. While drought, hail, or 
other calamity may ruin a single 
crop, some at least of the others 
on a diversified farm are pretty sure 
to “come through” to a_ harvest. 
In any event, the loss is not total, 
because even if a crop is damaged 
it usually can be salvaged with the 
various kinds of livestock kept on 
the balanced farm. 


More Yield and Profit 


3alanced farming increases 
yield, and therefore profit, because 
of the enhanced fertility of the 
soil. A piece of land continuously 
cropped is soon robbed of its fer- 
tility, whereas with balanced farm- 
ing, supplemented with livestock, 
soil fertility is not only maintained 
but enhanced. It has been esti- 
mated by authorities that 75 per- 
cent of the fertility taken out of 
the soil by growing crops may be 
restored by the proper handling 
thereon of livestock. 

Particularly essential to main- 
taining soil humus and fertility is 
the growing of the legumes, such 
as alfalfa, clover, soy beans etc. 
These legumes restore fertility to 
the soil, supplying the humus 
which retains moisture, thereby in- 
creasing crop yield, and also afford 
succulent green fodder for live- 
stock when the grass is dried up. 
The legumes convert nitrogen out 
of the air into a form available for 
return to the soil, for the nutri- 
ment of crops thereon in succeed- 
ing years. They also supply pro- 
tein for a balanced livestock ra- 
tion, which means faster-growing 
and healthier livestock, and there- 
fore more profits. 

All of this gives point to the 
statement that adequate fences for 
division and subdivision of the 
farm into tracts suitable in size 
and form for the most efficient 
growing of these crops, as well as 
of others, is essential for a bal- 


anced program of crop diversifi- 
cation and rotation, without which 
it is impossible to realize farm 
profits under present conditions. 
Here and there are found farmers 
who still are imbued with the ideas 
of rough-and-ready farming that 
prevailed in pioneer days, when the 
virgin fertility of the soil was still 
unimpaired, but even these are 
forced, by comparison with the re- 
sults obtained by their more scien- 
tific neighbors, to the realization 
that the discoveries of modern 
agricultural science must be _ uti- 
lized, in a practical way, if profits 
are to be the results. 

Every competent farmer recog- 
nizes the great advantage of havy- 
ing his fields well fenced, permit- 
ting turning cattle, sheep or hogs 
into the fields, after the crops are 
gathered, to salvage grain that 
otherwise would go to waste, such 
as corn left behind by the huskers, 
and grain that is down because of 
hail or wind storms. Because hogs 
are especially good at this work, 
the need for fencing fields hog- 
tight is obvious. Everyone recog- 
nizes the absolute necessity that 
pastures and feed-lots be fenced, 
but too often makeshift fences, or 
fences that have fallen into a bad 
state of repair, have caused the 
farmer needless worry and loss. 

By way of illustration, recently 
a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN who was out gather- 
ing first-hand information for use 
in this series of articles, called on 
a farmer who was fattening a 
couple of carloads of steers for 
market. Along about one o’clock 
in the morning these steers broke 
out into the cornfield, and a chase 
of about two hours’ duration en- 
sued before they were all got back 
into their proper enclosure. As a 
result of the chase, the excitement, 
and the green corn consumed, two 
of the fattest steers died a day 
or two later, resulting in a loss 
of a sum of money sufficient to 
have fenced the entire cornfield 
with the best type and grade of 
fence. Incidentally, just as a con- 
crete example of the potential 
market for fencing, this same 
farmer told the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative that on his 
two farms, one of 240 acres and 
the other of 180 acres, practically 
all of the fence was in poor condi- 
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tion, and that he simply was going 
to be obliged to replace it in the 
yery near future. 

Much might be said in favor of 
temporary or movable fences for 
special purposes on the farm, par- 
ticularly in the hogging-down of 
corn, as well as for utilizing part 
of the alfalfa crop for pasture, and 
the balance for hay; sowing small 
grains along with legumes for sea- 
sonable pasturage; sowing sec- 
ondary crops in corn, for hog and 
sheep forage; harvesting weather- 
damaged crops with livestock etc. 
It has been well said that tempo- 
rary fence enables a farm renter to 
go into the livestock business. 
After serving the farmer’s purpose 
as a temporary fence, the posts and 
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tangible but real value inherent in 
good fences is that they foster the 
farmer’s self-respect and pride of 
ownership, and help to lift the 
whole level of his farming and 
livestock operations to a_ higher 
and more efficient plane. 

We come now to a consideration 
of the potential demand for fenc- 
ing material for replacements and 
repairs of existing fences, if they 
may be called even that—a large 
proportion of them having so de- 
teriorated as, in many instances, 
to require a strong imagination to 
trace their course across the gaps 
where posts and fence are pros- 
trate. Needless to say, a fence 
which permits animals to pass 
through it at will is no fence at 


all. This potential replacement 
market is so great that dealers 
may well center a considerable part 
of their selling efforts upon it. 
Representatives of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN traveling through var- 
ious sections of the country for the 
special purpose of observing the. av- 
erage condition of farm fences were 
amazed at the enormous total mile- 
age noted of fences in such condi- 
tion of disrepair as to entirely or 
partially nullify their original pur- 
pose. An Iowa dealer who has 
made a special study of fencing 
needs in his trade territory makes 
this statement: 

“After looking at the fence lines 
in any community, certainly no 
one will dispute the fact that every 
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farm needs at least 80 rods of fence 
to replace old fences that will no 
longer turn livestock. Assuming 
that there are only 100 farms in 
your community, the total of new 
fence needed immediately, even 
with a minimum of 80 rods per 
farm, is 8,000 rods—about two 
carloads. And this, remember, is 
only for the replacement of worn- 
out and worthless fence lines. 
“Surveys made by the lowa 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
covering 146 farms that were sup- 
posed to be fenced much better 
than the average, indicated, accord- 
ing to the farmers’ own statements, 
that an average of 138 rods of 
fence per farm was needed to put 
the fences in good order; while in 











fencing can be used for boundary 
or cross fences, if desired. 

Temporary fences make possible 
the handling of hogs on clean, un- 
infected ground each year, which 
means better and healthier pigs, 
and the attainment to maturity of 
more pigs in each litter. To the 
farmer, every healthy pig raised to 
maturity is like the interest coupon 
on a good bond. 

There are certafn intangible ad- 
vantages and values in good farm 
fences that can not be listed in dol- 
lars and cents. For _ instance, 
proper fencing on the farm is the 
greatest promoter of good-will and 
friendliness between neighbors that 
exists. Everyone can recall hard 
feelings and even law-suits that 
have resulted because fences be- 
tween farms or fields were lacking, 
or had been allowed to get in a 
rundown condition, permitting live- 
stock to break through and do 
damage, or at least cause consid- 
erable annoyance. Another in- 





Sample of the many old fences that are tottering to decay 


the opinion of the investigators the 
actual need exceeded 200 rods per 
farm.” 


While, on account of adverse 
financial conditions, the rate of de- 
terioration since 1929 has been 
more rapid than in the years im- 
mediately preceding, yet as far 
back as 1929 a survey made by the 
Farm Fence Institute, which was 
in existence at that time, indicated 
that the following percentages of 
the total mileage of farm fences in 
the States named could be classi- 
fied only as “poor”: Indiana,, 27.8 
percent; Kansas, 34.8 percent; 
Michigan, 33.2 percent; Minnesota, 
44.6 percent; Nebraska, 61.9 per- 
cent; Ohio, 29.9 percent. Since 
1929, the situation, of course, has 
been growing constantly worse. 

Other articles, to appear in suc- 
ceeding issues, will present further 
sales arguments. with some definite 
suggestions as to how the dealer 
may promote the sale of farm fences 
in his community. 


Some Early Types of Barb Wire Fence 


The Jasper Lumber Co., of Newton, Iowa, 
located in the famous town where washing ma- 
chines are manufactured, draws much farm 
trade from the surrounding country. This com- 
pany has a long history of service in Newton 
and helped build the community during many 
years before the city became noted for its in- 
dustries. Naturally one of the lines handled by 
the Jaspers was fencing. Some little time ago 
the yard began, almost by chance, to make a 
collection, of old types of barbed wire; and 
these have now been assembled on a display 
panel located in one of the main alleys. 

Fifteen of these samples came from the 
Robert Van Drimmelen farm, north of the city. 
Some of them were in service, turning stock, 
for fity years. Once the beginning of the col- 
lection was made, other people added to it. Not 
more than two samples are alike. One is a 
Square wire which was strung on the fence 
first, and the barbs were later clamped to it by 
means of a special pair of pliers. Several kinds 
had this feature of hand-clamped barbs; some 
of the barbs being three-pointed. One is com- 
posed of a series of loops, each six or eight 
inches long, with a spur wheel at each junc- 
tion point. The theory was that the spur would 
warn stock away with its sharp points; but 
ita horse got a foot over the wire the wheel 
would turn and thus would not inflict the cuts 
that made the “barb-wire brand” of wire scars 
SO common and so disastrous. Some of the 
samples are of flat ribbon wire, coated with 
zinc and with barbs clamped on. One of the 
early ribbon wires, not represented in the col- 
lection, had a saw edge on one side, with a 
longer tooth at intervals of three or four inches. 

his wire had a twist; and it was especially 
dangerous to stock and not popular. 


Will Jasper sent small samples of this early 
wire to the American Electro-Chemical Society ; 
and chemical analysis disclosed the presence of 
copper in the metal. So the display panel con- 
tains a statement made by the Society: “It has 
been definitely established that the durability of 
old steel fence is due to the presence of copper.” 

“The first fences out here,’ Mr. Jasper said, 
“were of wood. They usually consisted of 
mortised posts with split or sometimes sawn 
rails. Later came the white pine board fence. 
This was followed by barbed wire, consisting of 
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Will Jasper, of the Jasper Lumber Co., New- 

ton, lowa, beside the panel of specimens of 

old-time barb wire. Note the mortised posts 
leaning against the panel 


two or three strands. In some ways the barb 
was an advance, but it certainly did damage 
and even kill much stock; especially horses. 
Naturally now we use barb at the top and bot- 
tom of the Red Brand woven fence which we 
carry. This is a copper alloy with the old 
lasting qualities and the newer advantages of 
safety to stock. It turns any kind of stock and 
makes possible the rotation of crops. and the 
salvage of all the feed in the fields. It’s a long 
step ahead of the old barbed wire with the 
barbs pinched on by hand with pliers.” 





Old Baltimore Company 
Reorganized 


BaLtimore, Mp., Aug. 1.—The name of 
Pembroke M. Womble, which has been long a 
conspicuous one in the Baltimore Jumber trade, 
will continue to hold a place in the roster. 
William Tegeler, who virtually managed the 
business during the late Mr. Womble’s final 
illness, has chartered thé P. W. Womble Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), and the new concern has taken 
over all of the old assets with the exception 
of the bills receivable, proceeds of which are 
being paid over to the estate. 

Mr. Tegeler has been elected president, with 
Geeorge Krauk as vice president, George E. 
Nelson as secretary and treasurer, and F. Wil- 
liam Tegeler, jr., as assistant secretary and 
treasurer. Messrs. Tegeler, Krauk and Nel- 
son were recorded as incorporators. The 
head of the company had been with Mr. Wom- 
ble for thirty-five years. Mr. Krauk has been 
in the business over forty years, for a long 
time as yard manager. Mr. Nelson has held 
a position in the business for five years. 
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O EFFECTUATE the policy 
of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, 


during the period of 
emergency, by assisting in the 
conservation of natural resources; 
maintaining existing satisfactory 
wage scales and hours of labor; 
reducing and relieving unemploy- 
ment; improving standards of 
labor; eliminating competitive 
practices destructive of the in- 
terests of the public, employees 
and others; setting up provisions 
for the protection of consumers 
and competitors, and otherwise 
to serve the public interest and 
strengthen the subdivision of the 
lumber industry consisting of 
the retail lumber dealers in Cook 
County, Lllinois, the following is 
established as a Code of Fair 
Competition for the subdivision 
of the lumber industry consisting 
of the dealers in lumber in Cook 
County, Illinois: 


Definitions 
a The word “person” when 
and wherever used in this Code 
shall include individuals, part- 
nerships, corporations or com- 


mon law trusts, or any and all 
of them, as the conditions may 
make necessary. A lumber re- 
tailer is one who maintains ade- 
quate and permanent storage and 
handling facilities, a sales organ- 
ization for the consumer trade, 
and carries a well assorted stock 
of lumber adapted to the needs 
of the consumers in his sales 
territory. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 
3. When the aggregate vol- 
ume of business of the lumber 
retailers at that time in busi- 
ness in Cook County, Illinois, 
who were in business as lumber 
retailers in Cook County, Illinois, 
in the calendar year 1926, shall 
reach 50 percent of the volume 
of business done by such dealers 
in said year 1926, all the retail 
lumber dealers in Cook County, 
Illinois, shall re-organize their 
office and yard forces not then 
connected with any union, so as 
to increase wages and salaries 
and give employment to more 
persons. For the present, as to 
employees who are members of 
labor unions, agreements regard- 
ing wages and hours of employ- 
ment shall be continued so long 
as they remain mutually satis- 
factory. Pending the increase in 
the volume of business to the 50 
percent hereinbefore referred 
to, the Emergency Control Com- 
mittee, hereinafter referred to, 
shall undertake to formulate 
Plans in respect to the limita- 
tion of hours of labor, minimum 
wage and other working condi- 
tions, so that as price realization 
and volume of business increase, 
salaries and wages can be con- 


currently increased, and, where 
necessary, labor conditions im- 
proved. The standards estab- 


lished by the Emergency Control 
Committee of the Chicago Retail 


Lumber Dealers’ Association 
shall be binding on all retail 
lumber dealers in Cook county, 


Illinois, including standards as to 
maximum hours of labor, mini- 
mum rates of pay, and working 
conditions. 


Membership in the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association 

3. Any individual, firm or cor- 
poration regularly engaged in 
the retail lumber business in 
Cook County, Illinois, may be- 
come a member of the associa- 
tion. Each member shall be en- 
titled to one vote only. All ap- 
plications for membership shall 
be made in writing to the secre- 
tary; the Emergency Control 
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Committee shall act on such ap- 
plications speedily, and no appli- 
cant shall be refused election 
who is a lumber retailer in Cook 
County, Illinois, as the term 
“lumber retailer” is hereinbefore 
defined. 

In case of members, other than 
individuals, such firms or cor- 
porations shall, from time to 
time, notify the secretary as to 
what individual or individuals 
will represent them at meetings. 
The word “firm” shall include 
common law trusts. Such indi- 
viduals shall be eligible to mem- 
bership on the Emergency Con- 
trol Committee. 


Emergency Control Committee 


4. The control of all opera- 
tions under this Code is vested in 
a co-ordinating committee of 
seven, the title of which is 
Emergency Control Committee, 
and which is to be selected geo- 
graphically, so far as_ possible, 


with the provisions of this Code. 
The Emergency Control Commit- 
tee shall also act as a fact-find- 
ing committee, the purpose of 
which shall be to develop such 
information as the President of 
the United States, the National 

Recovery Administration or the 
Federal Trade Commission may 
require in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. 

The officers of the Emergency 
Control Committee shall be a 
president, a vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer and such 
other officers, agents and em- 
ployees as the Emergency Con- 
trol Committee shall thereafter 
find to be necessary. Such sec- 
retary and treasurer shall, by 
such election, become and be re- 
spectively the secretary and 
treasurer of the Chicago Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The 
president, vice-president and 
treasurer shall be retail lumber 
dealers, and members of the 
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CODE 


[This code, prepared by Judge William S. Bennet, of 
New York, former vice president and general counsel of 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., unanimously appreved at a 
meeting of retail lumber dealers of Chicago and Cook 
County, was submitted on July 22 to Gen. Hugh John- 
son, National Recovery Administrator. The date for a 
hearing has not been announced. As this is the first 
code adopted by a city dealer organization, independent 
of any other organization, that has come to the atten- 
tion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and contains some 
unusual features, it is published here in full.—Eprronr. | 


from among the members of the 
association. When a member of 
the committee ceases to repre- 
sent the firm or corporation 
which he represented when he 
was elected to the committee, his 
membership in the committee 
shall cease. Within ten days 
after this Code becomes effective, 
a meeting of the members of the 
association shall. be called by 
J. W. Embree, jr., who is hereby 
named convener for that purpose, 
at which the members of the said 
Emergency Control Committee 
shall be elected by the members 
of the association present. A 
majority of the members of the 
association shall be necessary to 
constitute a quorum. At such 
meeting the members of the as- 
sociation present may adopt 
rules and regulations for the con- 
ducting of the business of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association during the emer- 
gency, which rules and regula- 


tions, however, shall be in fur- 
in conflict 


therance of and not 


Emergency Control Committee. 
The secretary need not be either 
a member of the committee or a 
retail lumber dealer. 

At any time after this Code 
shall have been in effect for six 
months, a special meeting of the 
assocation may be called by a 
petition signed by not less than 
25 percent of the members of the 
association, at which meeting any 
member or members of the Emer- 
gency Control Committee may, 
by a majority vote of those pres- 
ent, be deprived of his office as 
a member of such committee, 
and his successor may be elected. 
Unless a member of the Emer- 
gency Control Committee is so 
superseded, he shall continue to 
serve as such member until June 
16, 1935, unless prior to that he 
ceases to be a retail lumber 
dealer in Cook County, Illinois. 

Vacancies in the Emergency 
Control Committee caused by 
death, resignation, ceasing to be 
a retail lumber dealer in Cook 
County, Illinois, or ceasing to 
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represent the firm or corporation 
which he represented at the time 
of his election, shall be filled by 
the majority of the members of 
the Emergency Control Commit- 
tee then remaining in office, ana 
persons elected to fill vacancies 
shall, except as otherwise herein 
provided, serve until June 16 
1935. 
Specific Powers 


5. The Emergency Contro] 
Committee shall, by instruments 
in writing signed by the presi- 
dent and the secretary, and filed 
in the office of the secretary, de- 
fine the grades of lumber sold in 
Cook County, Illinois; shall pro- 
vide means for policing such sales 
so that the consumer shall re- 
ceive the kind, the species, the 
grade and the feetage of lumber 
covered by his purchase contract, 
and shall from time to time fix 
and change the minimum price 
at which every grade and de- 
scription of lumber shall be sold 
in Cook County, Illinois, so that 
such minimum prices shall at all 
times bear a proper relation to 
the average cost plus a fair and 
reasonable merchandising profit 
to the dealer. 

The following fundamental ele- 
ments shall constitute the basis 
of ascertaining average cost: 

(a) The current wholesale 
market cost, f.o.b. cars in the re- 
tail lumber dealer’s yard; 


(b) The average cost of yard- 
ing, selling and delivering; 

(c) Insurance and taxes of all 
kinds; 


(d) Reasonable allowance for 
depreciation; 

(e) Reasonable allowance for 
bad debts; 


(f) Reasonable administrative 
and executive expenses; 


(g) Rent and other fixed 
charges; 

(h) Overhead expenses, and 
all other expenses pertaining to 
the retail lumber business; 


(i) Interest at 6 percent per 
annum on capital employed in 
the business. 


Consumer Protection 


6. A part of the expense re- 
ferred to in Section 5 and to be 
pro-rated to and paid by the re- 
tail lumber dealers in Cook 
County, Illinois, shall be for the 
policing of sales as referred to 
in such section, through the em- 
ployment in said County of a 
lumber institute, free and inde- 
pendent of the control of any re- 
tail lumber dealer, or group, or 
association of such dealers in the 
Chicago area or elsewhere, which 
institute, on the application of 
any prospective consumer or cus- 
tomer of lumber shall, without 
expense to such customer or con- 
sumer, advise him as to the 
proper lumber to be purchased by 
him to meet the stated needs and 
requirements of said prospective 
customer. 

Reports 

7. Each person engaged as a 
lumber dealer in the retail lum- 
ber business in Cook County, Ili- 
nois, shall, whether a member of 
the Chicago Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association or not, make and 
deliver to the secretary of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association the same monthly re- 
ports as are required to be made 
to the said association by its 
members, and shall pay to the 
treasurer of the said association 
at such times and in such man- 
ner as the Emergency Control 
Committee shall provide, a sum 
representing the proportionate 
share of expenses incident to the 
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initiation, securing and approval 
of, maintenance and administer- 
ing this Code of Fair Competition 
and approved rules thereunder. 
Said expenses shall be pro-rated 
among such persons in propor- 
tion to the monthly volume of 
pusiness, in such manner and in 
such amounts as may be deter- 
mined by the Emergency Control 
Committee. No distinction in the 
method of pro-rating such ex- 
penses, or in the manner of their 
collection, shall be made between 
those who are members of the 
Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and those who are 
not members, but are subject to 
the terms and provisions of this 
Code. 
Statutory Conditions 


8. That employees shall have 
the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively threugh repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. 
and shall be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of 
such representatives or in self- 
organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid or protection; that no 
employee and no one seeking em- 
ployment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join 
any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or as- 
sisting a labor oganization of his 
own choosing; and that employ- 
ers shall comply with the maxi- 
mum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions 
of employment approved or pre- 
scribed by the President. 


Ethics 


9. The following are specifi- 
cally stated as unfair methods of 
competition: 


(a) Selling below the mini- 
mum price established and set 
up by the Emergency Control 
Committee, as set forth in Sec- 
tion 5 hereof. 


(b) The consignment of un- 
ordered lumber to a possible 
buyer; the forwarding of lumber 
which has not actually been sold. 


(c) The effecting of adjust- 
ment of claims with purchasers 
of lumber in such manner as to 
grant secret allowances, secret 
rebates or secret concessions. 


(d) In the event of change in 
prices of lumber, the giving in 
any form of adjustments, allow- 
ances, discounts, credits or re- 
funds to purchasers or sellers of 
lumber, for the purpose of, or 
with the effect of, altering retro- 
actively the price quoted, in such 
a manner as to create price dis- 
crimination. 


(e) The pre-dating or the 
post-dating of any invoice or 
contract for the purchase or sale 
of lumber, except to conform to 
a bona fide agreement for the 
purchase or sale entered into on 
the pre-date. 


(f) Terms of sale shall be 
open and strictly adhered to. The 
payment or allowance of secret 
rebates, refunds, credits, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the 
form of money or otherwise, or 
extending to certain purchasers 
Such services or privileges not 
extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions. 


(g) Attempts to purchase 
business, or obtain information 
concerning a competitor’s busi- 
ness, by gifts or bribes. 


(h) The intentional misrepre- 
sentation of quality suitable for 
Purchases, or making or causing, 
or permitting to be made, or pub- 
lishing, of any false, untrue, mis- 
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leading or deceptive statement, 
by way of advertisement, invoice, 
or otherwise, concerning the size, 
quantity, character, nature, 
preparation or origin of any lum- 
ber bought or sold. 


(i) The making, causing or 
permitting to be made, of any 
false or deceptive statement, 
either written or oral, concern- 
ing the business policy of a 
competitor, his product, selling 
price, financial business or per- 
sonal standing. 


(j) The unauthorized use, 
either in written or oral forms, 
of trade-marks, trade names, 
slogans, or advertising matter al- 
ready adopted by a competitor. 


(k) Inducing or attempting to 
induce, by any means or device 
whatsoever, the breach of con- 
tract between a competitor and 
his customer during the term of 
such contract. 


Provision to Prevent Monopolies and 
Monopolistic Practices 


10. No methods except those 
of ordinary competition shall be 
resorted to to prevent shipments 
of lumber into Cook County, Illi- 
nois, from other distributing 
points. This provision is in ad- 
dition to the provisions contained 
in this Code under the article en- 
titled “Ethics.” 


Limitation 
11. Any action by the Presi- 


dent under Section 7 (b) or Sec- 
tion 10 of the National Industrial 


Recovery Act shall cancel or 
modify this Code, or any of its 
provisions, or any approved rule 
issued thereunder to the extent 
necessary to conferm to such act 
by the President. 


Supplementary Provisions 

12. When necessary from time 
to time supplementary provisions 
to this Code will, to effectuate its 
provisions or the provisions of 
Title I of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, be submitted for 
the approval of the President, 
and such of the provisions of this 
Code as are not required to be 
included in such Code by the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act 
may, with the approval of the 
President, be modified or elimi- 
nated as provided in such supple- 
mentary provisions. 

Separability 

13. If any provision of this 
Code is declared invalid or unen- 
forceable, the remaining provi- 
sions shall nevertheless continue 
in full force and effect the same 
as if they had been separately 
presented for approval and ap- 
proved by the President. 


Effective Date 

14. This Code shall become 
effective on the tenth day after 
approval by the President, and 
thereafter remain in effect until 
terminated by existing statutory 
provisions, laws passed subse- 
quent to the effective date, ot the 
order or proclamation of the 
President. 


Statement of Transmittal 


The Chicago Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, represent- 
ing the subdivision of the lumber 
industry consisting of retail deal- 
ers in lumber in Cook County, 
Illinois, herewith presents a Code 
of Fair Competition for the retail 
dealers in lumber in the said 
county, and requests a hearing 
at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. This filing is under the 
provisions of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 

Among the reasons for asking 
an early hearing are these: 


First: The President of the 
United States, through the secre- 
tary of agriculture, has suggested 
to the manufacturers of lumber 
that any Code relating to the cut- 
ting of timber shall contain some 
definite provisions for the con- 
trol of destructive exploitation. 
It is understood that the manu- 
facturers are complying with this 
request. It can not be fully com- 
plied with without the co-opera- 
tion of at least the leading retail 
lumber distribution centers. Cook 
County, Illinois, is the largest 
lumber distribution center in the 
United States, and the retailers 
in that county desire to co-oper- 
ate fully in this respect with the 
President and with the manufac- 
turers. 


SEcoND: The retail dealers in 
lumber in Cook County, Illinois, 
have, largely through mutually 
satisfactory agreements with the 
several labor unions composed of 
teamsters, chauffeurs and helpers 
serving the lumber industry in 
the Chicago area, been maintain- 
ing a scale of wages of their em- 
ployees belonging to such unions 
at such a level that, while the 
cost’ of living has decreased 28 
percent since 1923, the wages 
paid to such employees have in- 
creased 7 percent. These dealers 
have also staggered their em- 
ployment so as to give employ- 
ment to more people and to as 


many people as possible. The 
complete degree of co-operation 
which only a Code of Fair Com- 
petition can afford is necessary 
in order to maintain this wage 
scale, and to some extent, the 
system of staggering employ- 
ment. 

TuirRD: This Code contains a 
provision looking to an increase 
in pay of the “White Collar” 
workers in the industry, who 
have been very hard hit by 
necessary reductions. 

FourTH: Adequate consumer 
protection is possible under this 
Code. The policing of sales so 
that the consumer gets what he 
pays for has never been done. 
This Code recognizes the consum- 
er’s right to this protection and 
affords it. 


FirtH: Some of the smaller and 
weaker units among the dealers 
require, for their continued ex- 
istence, the benefits of such a 
Code and the protection afforded 
by it. 

The subdivision of the lumber 
industry consisting of the retail 
dealers in lumber in Cook County, 
Illinois, has been in a depressed 
condition during much of the 
past fifteen years. During the 
period between 1921 and 1926, 
both inclusive, it did a large vol- 
ume of business, but on account 
of methods of competition it 
made very little profit. In 1926, 
at the end of the program of 
building hotels, large office build- 
ings and similar structures in the 
Chicago area, and with the com- 
mencement of the fall in com- 
modity prices, especially in the 
middle West; first the volume 
and then the price of lumber 
commenced and continued to fall 
in the Chicago area. The per- 


centage of business done by the 
retail dealers in Cook County in 
the year 1932, as compared with 
the year 1926, was 10 percent, or 
a decrease of 90 percent. 


From 
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this it will be seen that there has 
been, and is, almost a cessation 
of business in the Chicago area. 
This great decrease has required 
wholesale dismissals of officials 
and employees, and has elimi- 
nated reserves and impaired capi- 
tal. Credit has been impaired, 
although owing to considerable 
care in this regard in the past by 
individual dealers, the credit of 
the retail lumber dealers in this 
area is comparatively good. Since 
1928 the retail lumber business in 
Cook County has been conducted 
at a loss and has been maintained 
through necessary dismissals of 
employees, rigid retrenchment in 
all classes of expenditures, and 
liquidation of lumber inventories 
—which latter are now at a very 
low level. 

The association, through its 
committee, later and at or before 
the hearing requested, intends to 
submit an exhaustive brief cover- 
ing the statements contained in 
this letter of transmittal, and 
also the facts necessary .to sup- 
port the statements of the ac- 
companying Code of Fair Com- 
petition. 





California Pine Mills 
Organize 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 29.— 
At a recent meeting here of rep- 
resentatives of pine mills in Cali- 
fornia and _ southern Oregon, 
which produce lumber during the 
summer season only, plans were 
perfected for the reorganization 
of the old California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. At this preliminary 
meeting, C. D. Terwilliger, of the 
Clover Valley Lumber Co., Loyal- 
ton, Calif., presided as temporary 
chairman. Officers of the revived 
organization elected were: 

President—Walter S. Johnson, 
Associated Box & Lumber Co., 
San Francisco. 

Vice president—C. D. Terwil- 
liger, Clover Valley Lumber Co., 
Loyalton. 

Temporary secretary — C. C. 
Stibich, the Tahoe Sugar Pine Co., 
Emigrant Gap. 


Directors, in addition to above 


named officers—Lloyd Swayne, 
Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville, 
Calif.; O. C. Haslett, Spanish 


Peak Lumber Co., Quincy, Calif.; 
Frank Blagen, Davies-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Calpine, Calif.; John 
P. Hemphill, Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., Madera, Calif.; William 
Trainer, Klamath Lumber & Box 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore.; George 
Oliver, Hobart Estate Co., Ho- 
bart Mills, Calif.; H. H. Rowe, 
California Fruit Exchange, Gra- 
eagle, Calif.; Swift Berry, Michi- 
gan-California Lumber Co., Ca- 
mino, Calif.; D. H. Painter, Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Co., Susanville, 
Calif.; Forrest E. Cooper, Lake- 
view Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lakeview, Ore. 

It was unanimously decided to 
submit to the National Recovery 


administration a code of fair 
competition under which this 
group will operate. The pro- 


posed code provides for a 48-hour 
week with a minimum wage 
scale of 32% cents per hour, to 
be increased to 37% cents per 
hour in October and November. 

It is understood that the mem- 
bership already signed up in the 
revived association represents an 
annual output of more than one 
billion feet. 

President Walter S. Johnson 
was delegated to represent the 
association in Washington and 
present its code to the Recovery 
administration. 
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Retailers Round Table 








Written in 1909, for Cause: 
Timely in 1933, Same Cause 


Do business conditions change? The products 
for sale may, and have in two dozen years, but 
certain other factors do not. Lumber selling 
was a bit tangled up, back in 1909, and on July 
21, in that year, while he was at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, Julius Seidel, president of the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., wrote 
a poem to fit the times and the occasion. Re- 
cently, no doubt because of rumors that lumber 
retail selling is again (or still!) a bit tangled 
up, he read it before an appreciative group of 
St. Louis lumbermen. It is entitled “Behind 
the Scenes,”’ and is quite illuminating as to the 
decisions which Mr. Retailer must make. Part 
I is the plea or plaint of the salesman, Part II 
the reply of the manager: 


BEHIND THE SCENES 
I—THE SALESMAN: 
Good morning! Mister Manager, 
I'd like a word with you 
D’ye know I’ve aimed my level best 
To “sell a bill” or two. 
But in spite of all diplomacy 
And “talking up” our grades 
The way the other boys are cutting 
The “biz” is gone to Hades. 


The mills you say are holding up 
3ut the yards don’t seem to care. 

It looks to me with our cheap buys 
We could be “getting there.” 

It’s possible that on the boards 
Called for: eight inch number two 
Considering it’s for sheathing stuff, 
A “good red heart” might do. 


The flooring could be cut a little 
For it is known to me 
That often for an average 
They're sending out a “B.” 
The siding calls for pure white pine 
Let’s take the chance on spruce. 

The finish really calls for “Clear” 

But let’s send “BB”; who cares a deuce! 
There’s a car of two by four on there 
For which he'll surely wait; 

If ordered forth without delay 

They’re here three weeks from date. 


“Aa” 


Why can’t we take these chances 
And get there like the rest? 
Why can’t we make a straw bid 
And take the others’ “best’’? 
It’s tough to be defeated, 

I've ambition and a will. 

Can't you suggest some easement 
That will keep us “in it” still? 


II—THE MANAGER 
Now don’t get so discouraged 
If it does look bad this morn, 
‘Cause the saying is quite truthful 
That it’s darkest before dawn. 
It’s true that some may change the grade. 
Nt on the whole 'twont do. 
What would you think of him that did 
The same smart trick on you? 


Let others substitute at will 

And take that trade away, 

They'll never build a business up 

By “policies of a day.” 

As the market's firm we'll hold our stock 
*Twill make money while you sleep, 

And give the other one the chance 

To sell what he bought cheap. 


The figuring on mill shipments 

Is always done with fear. 

The lumber comes when the job is done. 
Oh! Don’t that cost you dear? 

A sham bid! Well it’s taught the trade 
To trick us all at will 


Because our action gives belief 
At any cut “there’s money in it still.” 


What think you of the fellow, say, 
That ain’t treating you quite square 
On grade, on price, or service 

Don’t it get you in the air? 

Let’s rather think the man that buys 
Is bout as sharp as we. 

Don’t sell the bill at less than cost 
Hoping to even on “Entree.” 

The calls for “Entrees” are very few, 
The amounts are very small, 

And as they go at “twenty” off 

Are best not sold at all. 


There’s a time in life for battle, 

And then there’s time for peace. 

But our battles are continuous 

And never known to cease. 

We're all “victors” in this battle, 
Our names on the “banner of fame.” 
But the profits! Oh the profits! 
Have retreated to a place 

With a bad, bad name. 





Yard Sends Out Eight Loads of 
Lumber in One Day 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., Aug. 1.—It looked like 
old times at the Kendrick-Sudberry Lumber 
Co.'s yard here, when on a recent Monday 
morning eight wagon-loads of lumber and 
building material were loaded out at one time. 
The material was for rebuilding a farm home 
which went up in smoke on July 4. Manager 
E. H. Sudberry says that it looks as though the 
new deal is surely working when eight loads 
of lumber go out to the rural community in 
one day. He reports business during the last 
thirty days the best in two years. 
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Economy Suggestion Boxes 
Yield Good Ideas 


Nowadays the call is for economy in every 
department of a business. On the theory that 
many pairs of eyes can see better than one pair 
in discovering economies, a lumber merchant jn 
a southern city hit upon the idea of installing 
economy suggestion boxes. 

Accordingly, drop boxes were provided at 
convenient points in the yard and office, with 
even a visitor’s suggestion box in the lobby. As 
high as fifty percent of the employees have sub- 
mitted suggestions, of which nearly one-third 
have been adopted. 

Prizes are awarded each week to those who 
have “rung the bell” with good suggestions for 
improvements in methods, labor-saving ideas, 
short cuts, economies in buying, or even sug- 
gestions for increasing interest, loyalty, cooper- 
ation and enthusiasm. 

Signs over each suggestion box tell about the 
plan, as follows: 


Economy Suggestion System 
Special Prize—the one making the best 
suggestion each week, in writing, for 
economy throughout the plant, will 
receive a special prize. Get your 
suggestions in early —drop 
them in here. 


Ways and Means Committee 


This committee, which is made up of one or 
more officials of the firm and one or more em- 
ployees, considers the suggestions and selects 
the best. 

Every thirty days consolation prizes are 
awarded for the best suggestions which have 
been actually used during the month and for 
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A convenient rack for displaying paint in front of its office has been constructed 
and put into use by the Shattuck-Rugg Lumber Co., Upland, Calif. 
5-foot upright of 2 x 2 material with a supporting base. Two 4-foot iron rods pierce 
the upright horizontally at two places to form arms from which buckets of 









































It consists of a 


peint are suspended by small hooks 
that may be shifted as desired on the 
arm. On one face of the upright is 
a panel, 12 inches wide and 36 inches 
long. On this is tacked a piece of oil 
cloth on which a sales message has 
been lettered. Having several oil- 
cloth signs makes it possible to change 
the message frequently without re- 
painting and relettering the panel it- 
self. The accompanying sketch illus- 
trates the idea, and shows four 1-gal- 
lon buckets of paint on display. While 
this company has a narrow lawn in 
front of its office building, such a fix- 
ture is, according to W. F. Rugg, 
manager, practical for any paint dis- 
play placed outside. It may be read- 
ily shifted from one place to another 
to increase its effectiveness in con- 
junction with other merchandise ex- 
hibited; and in inclement weather it 
may serve as an excellent interior dis- 
play fixture. 
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The person who sees this truck on the street need not read the Middendorf sign on it to be 
reminded of home building and lumber 


which no prizes were awarded. These special 
prizes may be a ham, some other article ot tood, 
$2 in cash, theater tickets, or what-not. 


Every now and then we get a very good 
thought, it was explainell by the general 
manager, which makes the effort well worth 
while. 

We use the bulletin boards to tell about 
this and other plans. For example, we may 
list suggestions received from time to time 
to give others ideas as to what to suggest 


for economy. Some of these ideas have been: 
in each de- 
turned off 


“Appoint a monitor each week 
partment to see that lights are 
when not needed during the day; and always 
at closing time; also to see that every de- 
partment is kept clean for that week.” 

“Buy only what is actually needed for the 
proper running of the business—there is no 
advantage in buying in large quantities if 
there is a possibility of having the supplies 
wasted in improper handling.” 

“All telephone orders should be verified by 


checking back with the telephone or city 
directory before they are turned in; this not 


only saves time, but also prevents 
annoyance to the customer.” 

The value of the suggestion system lies in 
the fact that it may be productive of ideas 
having decided value for the immediate pres- 
ent or for future application. These sugges- 
tion contests, properly managed, and run for 
a short time, arouse much interest and call 
forth latent ability. There are frequent in- 
stances of excellent ideas suggested by minor 
employees that never had even been thought 
of by the management. 


possible 





This Salesman Never Sleeps 
Nor Forgets 


The salesman who “knows his stuff” and 
can talk about it is best—if he can get a cus- 
tomer to listen to him. But there is one kind 
of salesman capable of giving the message to 
the customer or might-be customer even when 
the latter won’t stop. This silent salesman 
is the sign board which almost all lumbermen 
use in some form. Middendorf’s (Inc.), at 
Quincy, Ill, has developed an especially effi- 
cient form of sign board. The side of the 
main shed and office which faces the street is 
entirely covered by signs, except that occupied 
by the display window. Signs about 3x6 feet, 
the kind most dealers have scattered at var- 
ious points about their yards, to advertise the 
products of manufacturers, here are arranged 
on the one big board, very much like the num- 
erous parts of a group advertisement in a local 
newspaper. Dominating these eighteen signs 
(which cover all the dealer’s important lines) 
is a picture of a pretty home in landscaped sur- 
roundings, with the retailer’s name and phone 
numbers, and his two slogans “Sudden Serv- 
ice” and “The Pick of the Trees in Lumber” 
appearing in large letters. 

This big signboard with its variety of mes- 
sages, because of its size, its position alongside 
the sidewalk, and its vivid colors in which 


orange predominates, serves to remind the 
passerby, no matter how great his hurry, that 
here is the lumber yard and these are some 
of the things it has to offer him. Many enter 
the store because of the signs, or the trellis 
display in front of the building, or because of 
the display window which is lighted at night. 

Other customers who seldom pass the yard 
are often reminded of it by the motor truck 
shown in the illustration appearing above. This 
clever idea for a truck cab is one that could 
be adopted or adapted quite easily by many 
other dealers to advantage. It not only at- 
tracts attention to itself and to the yard, but 
also serves to aid and abet what home-owning 
desire the observer may possess. 





Special Sale of Roofing Brings 
Good Results 


The Burbank Lumber Co., Burbank, Calif., 
recently erected in the front of its yard, which 
faces the boulevard, a series of display rooms 
with fronts of glass. The walls and ceilings 
are of knotty pine. Of special interest to the 
youngsters of the community is a cross-section 
of a huge cedar log, with rings showing its 
age to be approximately one thousand years. 

“We have found that featuring paints and 
roofing has brought excellent results,’ said 
Manager Russell B. Mullin. “We have a large 


sign over the gate into the yard announcing 
a roofing sale, and we also freely advertised 
the sale through the newspapers and by means 
of handbills.” 

The interior of the lumber office resembles 
a paint store, the walls, shelves and counters 
being filled with neatly arranged cans of paint, 
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varnish, enamel, while the cases show every 
variety of brush and scraper. 

“Asphalt emulsion is a line that is coming 
to the front,” said Mr. Mullin. “In order to 
show its rainproof quality we have on the 
counter a little hammock made of canvas, 
swung from wood supports, the inside of the 
canvas being coated with this emulsion. The 
hammock is filled with water and several water 
hyacinth plants are floating on the surface. As 
this has been displayed for weeks people are 
impressed with the water-resisting qualities of 
the roof coating.” 





Retailer Is Optimistic 


A cheery letter, reflecting the optimism in- 
spired by the New Deal, comes from our good 
friend W. E. Matlick, head of the Matlick 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kahoka, Mo., who writes: 

“Trade here is fairly good, as all the car- 
penters have been busy since April—mostly on 
repair work. Several new buildings are in 
sight for this fall. 

“We have done our darndest here for forty 
years, and we have no fear but what we will 
always make a living and have some of the 
comforts of life if we will only use that thing 
we call the head.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Matlick encloses check for 
renewal of his subscription to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, saying: “We want the latest 
news and dope in regard to government control 
of the manufacture of lumber and what is doing 
in the markets.” He signs his letter, “Yours 
for a Roosevelt backer.” 





Special Efforts Rewarded by 


Increased Sales 


A while ago J. O. Fetters, manager of the 
Cousins Lumber Co.’s yard at Cosby, Mo., find- 
ing that business was coming in rather slowly, 
figured that he could put in some time to bet- 
ter advantage than by just twiddling his thumbs 
or working jig-saw puzzles, and accordingly 
went out on a house-to-house scouting expedi- 
tion to see if he could not develop a little in- 
terest in repair work, and possibly pick up some 
modernization jobs. 

Remembering this little adventure of Mr. 
Fetters, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently 
wrote him asking him how it had resulted, and 
received an interesting response as follows: 

I figure my house-to-house 
a paying proposition, for it 
business that I probably would not have 
gotten otherwise. Since it cost nothing but 
my time any business than I could get would 
be profitable—time is not much of an object 
to us around these small towns when busi- 
ness is so slow. 

We have a grocery 


canvass 
created a 


was 
little 





store in with our yard 


Blending harmoniously with the landscape, beneath a row of drooping pepper trees, is the office 
of the Burbank Lumber Co., Burbank, Calif. Note sign advertising special sale of roofing 
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here, and offer leaders every Saturday and 
Monday in that line. As the chain store men 
say, so I have found it. Very few people will 
come in and buy only the leader items; most 
of them will buy several other items that 
earry a good profit. 

We work this idea in the lumber end of 
the business, too, and find that it makes 
sales that we might otherwise miss. At 
present I am featuring 5X No. 1 shingles; 
have a bundle of shingles displayed in the 
grocery store, one in the lumber office, and 
one outside the shingle room. I have sold 
one job from the display, and am figuring 


' 
' 





New lumber shed, built of plywood, under construction 


on two more right now. I certainly approve 
of the idea of offering leader items. 


Another thing I have found is that an item 
advertised as a leader does not always re- 
quire making a reduced price on it. I have 
seen items advertised as leaders sell higher 
than their regular selling price. 


Our summer business has increased, and 
I am looking forward to a better fall trade. 
We have wonderful prospects for crops, and 
it looks as though they are going to bring 
an entra good price. This will surely make 
some business for us. 

Every place around here needs a lot of 
repairs and if the people can get hold of the 
money they will surely spend it; and it looks 
as though they are going to get some. 





For Better Display of Wares 


AMarRILLO, Tex., Aug. 1.—Interior changes 
recently made in the office buildings of the 
Foxworth-Galbraith Lumber Co. at Sudan and 
Groom provide more room for the display of 
merchandising, “in which, we are slowly ap- 
proaching the more modern method of having 
as much of our merchandise on display as pos- 
sible,” said H. W. Galbraith, at the company’s 
general offices here. 

The changes are such as could be made with- 
out much outlay of money. At Sudan the main 
building has been enlarged, offices rearranged 
and some additional storage space provided. 
Mr. Markham, the local manager, stated that 
a large stock of hardware would be installed 
in the near future, and that from time to time 
the stock of paints, lumber, etc. would be in- 
increased as conditions warranted. At Groom 
the office also has been enlarged, affording a 
display room about 40 feet long where formerly 
it was only about 12 feet long. The local man- 
ager, G. M. Brunnier, also expects to add a 
larger and more complete stock of hardware, 
paints and other items to accommodate his 
customers. 





Builds Lumber Shed of Plywood 


Probably many, if not most, of the lumber 
retailers who handle plywood have never 
thought of it as suitable for exterior covering 
of a lumber shed, including walls and roof. It 
has successfully been thus used, however, a 
pioneer in this type of construction being Frank 
M. Pew, president Farmers’ Independent Lum- 
ber Co., on Falls, S. Dy, who has just com- 
pleted a lumber shed and sash and door factory, 
56x100 feet. 

Reproduced above is a photograph show- 
ing the building under construction, and the 
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story, in Mr. Pew’s own words, follows: 

“We have completed the building and have 
been occupying it now for about a month and 
find it entirely satisfactory. We can not give 
you any definite information as to how long it 
took to construct it as our own crew did most 
of the work during odd times. It was easy 
to construct and was a big saving over regular 
construction; in fact, we figured that it cost no 
more than it would to have roughed the shed 
in with boards or shiplap, and this way we 
have a finished job. Should we decide later 
to cover it with cedar 
siding our cost will be 
no greater than if we 
had used shiplap. 

“You will notice from 
the picture that in put- 
ting on the roof we ran 
a 1x2 strip at the end 
of each row of panels. 
This makes a break in 
the roof every four feet 
and gives a very pleas- 
ing effect. 

“We have gone 
through one of the hot- 
test periods in our his- 
tory the last thirty days, 
but our shed has been 
cool at all times. 

“From an advertising 
point of view, it was 
a knockout. We are located near the packing 
plant and hundreds of farmers have stopped 
to look at it. We figure that the extra business 
we will get on account of this advertising will 
pay for the shed in a year’s time. We have 
sold considerable lumber already to people who 
came in just out of curiosity.” 





Display Says to Motor Trucks, 
"Move Over" 


Just about every lumber dealer in Indiana 
knows Willis Dye, of Kokomo, and few if any 
dare to contest his claim to the title of the 
“biggest lumberman in the State.” His ample 
girth and genial personality together make a 
good combination for his perennial job as ser- 
geant-at-arms for the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Indiana. 

3ut size alone would not keep him in busi- 
ness, and he knows it. He relies instead on 
work, directed by workable ideas. One of 
these is in regard to 
display. His combined — 
warehouse and _ office 
building offered him the 
display facilities of only 
the one window, at the 
right of the picture, with 





Willis Dye (at left) and 
his son in the alley of 
the shed, which has 
been reserved for dis- 
play purposes only 
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FENCE _ 





comparatively little 
space behind it; the 
window at the left is in 
the office. There was 
not enough room to dis- 
play large specialties, 
such as ladders and lawn 
furniture. 

So he converted the whole front of the shed 
and alley into a display space, restricting his 
trucks to the rear half of the alley. The 
drivers have little difficulty in backing in or 
backing out, as the case may be, and the addi- 
tional display made possible more than pays 
for the extra trouble. The alley is paved, and 
in the display section the floor is painted ma- 
roon and the walls white, presenting a most 
attractive appearance. 

This provides plenty of space to display all 
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sorts of specialties, as the picture shows, and 
there is the added advantage of having the 
products easily accessible to the customers. 
The display idea is carried back into the sheds 
too, for each bin has a large, easily read price 
tag, just as the specialties have in the front 
part. 


NEw PRODUCTS 


AND RETAIL SALES HELPS 











Sectional Septic Tank 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., July 29.—A service 
that is appreciated and used with profit by 
many dealers is that of Max E. Cook, agricul- 
tural engineer of the Pacific Lumber Co., who 
is specializing in developing plans for small 
buildings and other equipment that will help to 
provide modern facilities on the farms. Among 
the latest of these is a sectional septic tank 
pre-fabricated at the mill and shipped ready for 
assembly. Dealers are being supplied with 
handsome circulars fully describing and illus- 
trating this septic tank, with complete instruc- 
tions for assembling and installing it. Before 
coming to the Pacific Lumber Co. as agricul- 
tural engineer, Mr. Cook for a long time was 
connected with the California Redwood Asso- 
ciation as farmstead engineer. 


Offers Thicker Insulation 


Available for the first time in a single thick- 
ness, fibreboard insulating lath one and one- 
half inches thick is announced by the Arm- 
strong Cork & Insulation Co., of Lancaster, 
Pa. This new thickness is the latest addition 
to the line of Temlock insulation products dis- 
tributed by the company through retail lumber 
dealers. Temlock Insulating Board for use as 
sheathing, interior finish, and miscellaneous 
construction, also will be furnished in the solid 
one and one-half inch thickness, according to 
the announcement. Full one-inch and full half- 
inch thicknesses already were included in the 
Temlock line. 

Undoubtedly thicker insulation at a mod- 
erate price will be welcomed by architects 
and contractors for the better class of work, 
reads the announcement. Lumber dealers 
will be especially interested in view of the 
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fact that the use of thicker insulation will 
enable them to increase their total volume of 
board foot sales with the same number of 
jobs, reduce inventory, speed up turnover, 
and maintain more satisfactory stock sizes. 

In addition to providing more adequate in- 
sulation the new thickness of Temlok guar- 
antees an even better plaster base, offers 
further safeguards against plaster cracks, 
and entirely eliminates buckling and warp- 
ing. Erection costs are practically the same 
as for thinner material. 
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More Lumber Can Be Sold IF Industry— 


LEARNS FROM COMPETITORS 
SUPPORTS THE RETAILER 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION : 

I had intended to say a few 
final words at the annual meet- 
ing in Chicago last week, but 
action under the Industrial Re- 
covery Act naturally overshad- 
owed all else at that meeting. I 
am accordingly taking this 
method to convey the sugges- 
tions I had in mind. 

Through the operation of the 
Industrial Recovery Act, the 
lumber industry will be drawn 
together as never before in its 
history. This is true not only of 
the units of every region, but of 
the regions themselves. If, as 
a result of this enforced contact 
and closer co-operation between 
lumber producers, we do not im- 
prove our methods, and thereby 
improve our condition, then we 
are not entitled to “a place in 
the sun.” 


Lumber Must Learn from Competitors 


Lumber has numerous competi- 
tors in almost every field in 
which it enters, and these com- 
petitors are constantly increas- 
ing in number and aggressive- 
ness. It must be admitted that, 
although lumber has been in the 
markets much longer than any 
of its competing materials, it has 
peen losing ground, and the com- 
petitors have been gaining at 
lumber's expense. It would 
seem, therefore, the part of good 
judgment to study the methods 
used by producers of competing 
materials to learn, if we can, the 
reasons for their success, which 
to a large degree has meant the 
reasons for our failure. The fact 
that is most prominently appar- 
ent is that these competing in- 
dustries have successfully sought 
to create consumer demand. We 
have relied chiefly on curtailment 
of supply. 


Must Aid Retailer to Sell 

Competing industries have 
created and cultivated consumer 
demand through the agency of 
the retailer, who in effect is our 
real salesman. The average lum- 
ber retailer in the earlier days 
was not obliged to, and conse- 
quently did not, try to cultivate 
consumer demand for lumber. He 
has not forcefully done so in re- 
cent times, because the new com- 
peting materials have been so 
aggressively pushed that he has 
been obliged to carry them in 
stock, and has had wonderful co- 
operation from the producers, 
and sales help of practically 
every known kind. We all know 
this general plan of working 
through and with the retailer, and 
giving all sales service possible, 
has brought success to compet- 
ing materials—sometimes even 
when, as we believe, the material 
lacked real merit. 

It is, therefore, clearly evident 
that if the lumber industry is to 
progress, or even to maintain its 
present markets, we must adopt 
active measures along lines that 
have been proved to be success- 
ful. We have in the past paid 
too little attention to the retailer 
and his problems, and to the fact 
that our competitors were mak- 
ing it easier and more profitable 


PUSHES TRADE EXTENSION 
ADOPTS MODERN SALES METHODS 


Asserts Retiring Leader of National Manufacturers as He 
Bespeaks Wholehearted Co-operation With New President, 
as Man With Intimate Knowledge of Retail Merchandising 
and Broad Vision of the Whole Lumber Industry's Problems 





for him to sell competing mate- 
rials than to sell ours. This con- 
dition must be reversed if we 
expect to make our industry pro- 
fitable. If we expect to get an 
even break for lumber in our 
markets we must be uptodate, 
and adopt modern merchandising 
methods. 


Promotion Won Marked Results 


It is clear that we can only 
take such action through  co- 
operation. The only agencies 
through which we can co-oper- 
ate are the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and 
the American Forest Products 
Industries (Inc.). The lumber 
trade extension department of 
the National has accomplished 
very marked results when we 
consider the scant and temporary 
support it has received. I shall 


however, there was ever a case 
in which it was possible to be 
“penny wise and pound foolish,” 
it is easiest in this question of 


reforming our merchandising 
methods. Using proper merchan- 
dising methods simply means 


taking intelligent measures to 
get a fair price for our product 
instead of giving it away. To do 
this is but a necessary part of 
“sales cost,” but we are woefully 
slow to comprehend this funda- 
mental fact. A slight difference 
in the topography or the stand 
of timber might easily increase 
our logging cost 10 cents a thou- 
sand for a considerable period, 
and the operator would think 
nothing about it. That same 
amount expended in the direction 
of trade extension would bring 
returns a_ thousand-fold. Our 
building code activities, alone, 


"'The lumber manufacturer has not realized that the 
retailer is our real salesman." 


not here attempt to enumerate 
the benefits that have accrued to 
the industry through its activi- 
ties. Even with the nominal 
financial support that trade ex- 
tension work has received during 
the past year, it has performed 
phenomenally well. The details 
of the work, together with rec- 
ommendations, were presented to 
the annual meeting by the chair- 
man, George W. Dulany, jr., and 
the report has been distributed to 
all members. Every lumber man- 
ufacturer should read it. 

The average manufacturer has 
felt that his responsibility ceased 
when his lumber was inspected 
and tallied into the car or over 
the rail of a vessel. In his mind 
the burden then shifted to the 
wholesaler or retailer who made 
the purchase. The manufacturer 
has not realized that the retailer, 
as I have before stated, is our 
real salesman. Our successful 
competitors do exactly the op- 
posite. They advertise to the 
consumer the virtues of their 
product, and furnish the retail 
distributor with expert technical 


saved us markets for millions of 
feet of lumber annually, but be- 
cause it is difficult to trace an 
order to that particular activity, 
the fact of the benefit is not 
brought directly home to the 
manufacturer. 


Reform of Sales Methods Desirable 

I have dwelt on the question 
of creating an increased con- 
sumer demand. Reform of our 
sales methods is equally impor- 
tant. The “Appalachian Coals” 
decision still stands. The plan 
is successfully operating in some 
bituminous coal fields. It can be 
applied to any section or region 
of the lumber industry. We must 
not let the advent of the Indus- 
trial Recovery Act divert our at- 
tention from the deplorable er- 
rors into which we as an indus- 
try have fallen. 


New President Brings Broad Vision 

I can not refrain from congrat- 
ulating the industry that Mr. 
Cc. C. Sheppard was _ prevailed 
upon to accept the presidency of 
the National Lumber Manufac- 


‘Competitors have sought to create demand. We 
have relied on curtailment of supply." 


sales help. There is nothing to 
prevent our following the same 
successful course. 


Sales Expense Cut Till It Hurts 

I am fully aware of the fact 
that the financial resources of the 
industry as a whole are at a very 
low ebb, and that manufacturers 
generally are seeking to reduce 
every possible item of cost. If, 


turers’ Association. Some west- 
ern operators may not know Mr. 
Sheppard as I do or as his fellow 
southern pine operators do, and, 
therefore, they may not be fully 
aware of their good fortune. If 
there be any such, may I say to 
them that Mr. Sheppard is an 
experienced lumberman and prac- 
tical in every detail of logging 
and manufacturing. He is a busy 


man with large responsibilities, 
and it is a sacrifice for him to 
accept the presidency at this 
time. Most important, however, 
is the fact that Mr. Sheppard is 
a man of the highest character, 
of fine business ability, and, above 
all, a man of broad, clear vision. 
He very early grasped the funda- 
mental proposition that his indi- 
vidual operation could not be 
prosperous unless the industry 
as a whole was prosperous, This, 
of course, means not only the 
southern pine industry, but the 
lumber industry throughout the 
United States. This may sound 
like a statement of the obvious, 
but our conceits sometimes blind 
us into thinking that we can 
swim while our neighbors sink. 
The experience of the past few 
years has clearly demonstrated 
the futility of this idea. Think- 
ing clearly and without prejudice 
as he does, Mr. Sheppard has 
made a study of the problems of 
the lumber industry, and has 
performed a prominent part in 
al] the progress that has been 
made in the last decade or so. 
He was a prominent factor in 
the standardization program, a 
movement the benefit of which 
we are slowly beginning to 
realize. 


Agency and Leadership for Revival 


But Mr. Sheppard needs no en- 
comium from me, much as I 
esteem him as a lumberman and 
a friend. This recital is chiefly 
to bring home to the industry the 
fact that they have the leader- 
ship and the agency, and the op- 
portunity through which our in- 
dustry can be revived and sta- 
bilized. Mr. Sheppard long ago 
sensed the fact that the relation 
between the lumber manufacturer 
and the lumber retailer was not 
sound, and in many cases was 
decidedly strained. As president 
of the Southern Pine Association 
he attended many national and 
sectional retail dealers’ conven- 
tions. Probably no other lumber 
manufacturer has such intimate 
knowledge of the retailers’ prob- 
lems, or knows as many retailers 
as does Mr. Sheppard. We have 
never had a leader better fitted 
to meet the situation. 


Co-operative Promotion Will Get 
Results 

For some years I have had but 
a single ambition. That ambition 
is to see the lumber industry 
stabilized through the adoption of 
common sense sales and mer- 
chandising methods — methods 
that, to our sorrow, have been 
demonstrated by competing ma- 
terials as eminently successful. 
Today conditions are most favor- 
able for our attaining that goal. 
We need only to put a small part 
of our sales cost into a common 
fund, where it can be used effec- 
tively and give us real returns. 
We must also stand ready to 
give of our time for the common 
good, but from which we get our 
share of the benefits. Success 
or failure rests solely upon our 
own action—whether we adopt 
co-operation or competition as 
our governing principle. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BLODGETT. 
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The reaction of the retail lumber dealers of 
the country to the blanket code promulgated 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act, so 
far as their attitudes are reflected in letters 
received at the office of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN since the code was made public, for 
the most part indicates a spirit of co-operation 
and of determination to go along with the 
President in his program for restoring pros- 
perity through increased employment and buy- 
ing power made possible by shorter working 
hours and higher wage scales. 

Nevertheless, it is recognized that the blan- 
ket code, as is inevitable in any system framed 
to apply to many and varied industries, pre- 
sents problems in the conducting of individual 
businesses that will call for considerable adjust- 
ment on the part of dealers, especially during 
the period in which the lumber retailers’ own 
code is awaiting adoption. It may be hoped 
that when the dealers’ code has been accepted as 
the chart of the retail lumber trade, the work- 
ing program of the individual retailers there- 
under will, in some instances, at least, be sim- 
plified and made easier. 

It is felt that excerpts from some of the let- 
ters received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ex- 
pressing the views of representative dealers in 
various parts of the country will be of general 
interest at this time. 

\. C. Gauen, Gauen Lumber Co., Collinsville, 
Ill., expresses himself as being heartily in favor 
of the shorter working week, and in fact would 
be even more radical in cutting down hours 
than is contemplated in the code. 

My idea would be an 8-hour working day 
on Monday, and seven hours of work on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
Mr. Gauen writes. This would mean a 36- 
hour week, and I would advocate a wage of 
55 cents per hour. I am very much dis- 
appointed in the national code which calls 
for a 40-hour week at 45 cents per hour. 

Our industry should be the first to raise 
wages and shorten hours, keeping in mind 
to raise enough to give the employees a 
chance to earn sufficient at the shorter hours 
to enable them to enjoy the better things 
in life, pay for a home, and properly educate 
their children. This idea should prevail and 
be the dominant factor in all lines of en- 
deavor. 

To spread employment is just a matter of 
mass education. Our planing mill rate has 
been 90 cents per hour for years, and we have 
been dividing the time for the past two years. 
Uniformity will not prevail 100 percent, but 
mass opinion will prevail so that there will 
be greater co-operation than heretofore. 

Payrolls will increase just as soon as the 
work is spread and the higher wage idea is 
put into effect. This is just another way to 
start the dollar moving again in its proper 
orbit, and keep it going fast enough so its 
momentum will encourage and pump credit 
into our entire commercial set-up. 

That “It really doesn't make much difference 
whether we work forty hours a week or fifty 
hours a week, as long as all those in a com- 
petitive class co-operate,” is the gist of a letter 
from R. B. Weller, Weller Brothers, Omaha, 
Neb., who illustrates his point by telling how, 
many years ago, the dealers of that city, with 
much fear and trembling, agreed to the innova- 
tion of closing at one o'clock on Saturdays, 
which worked out to the entire satisfaction of 
even the most conservative sticklers for the 
full day. 

Julius Seidel, Julius Seidel Lumber Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., reports: 

The dealers here in St. Louis are very 
serious-minded about the situation, and are 
willing to give time and money to give the 
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Retailers Study the 
BLANKET CODE 


new program a sincere trial. It naturally 
lies in our own hands to make it a go. “God 
helps those who help themselves,” and that 
is going to be our idea in working. 

Our retailers held a meeting at which we 
went on record endorsing the 40-hour week 
and minimum wage scale of 45 cents per 
hour, this to become effective on Aug. 15 
unless some provision in the national code 
should make a change necessary. 

As to hours, we shall maintain the same 
hours as heretofore, opening and closing the 
yard at the same hours as heretofore pre- 
vailed, regulating the time of the employees 
so that there will always be someone on the 
job. The details are now being worked out 
by our committee. 

The general manager of a large line-yard con- 
cern, who prefers that his name should not be 
quoted, frankly says that he would like to pur- 
sue a cautious course with regard to the new 
policy but feels that unless he promptly sub- 
scribes and displays the administration emblem 
he would come in for a lot of unfavorable criti- 
cism. However, he concludes that— 

In our case the problem does not present 
a great many difficulties. Most of our yards 
are in towns of under 2,500 population and 
do not have to exceed two employees, one 


A CODE 


of Fair Competition for Retail 
Dealers in Lumber, Lumber Prod- 
ucts, Building Materials and Build- 
ing Specialties has been filed with 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Administration by the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. This Code, which provides 
(with minor exceptions) that work- 
ing hours shall not exceed forty 
hours per week, is printed in full 
on pages 18-19 of this issue. 








being the manager and the other an assistant 
manager. It might be considered that the 
assistant is a sales employee or a_ truck 
driver, which in fact he is, in which case we 
could not work him more than forty hours 
per week. 

In our yards we have been working prac- 
tically sixty hours per week, but I doubt 
that very much work is actually done in the 
latter part of any afternoon. I do not think 
it would be practical for us, in our yards, 
to work only five days per week, although 
this might be done in our general office. My 
thought, however, is that in our general office 
we will cut the hours to forty per week, but 
will put in a little time on Saturday morn- 
ing, which is almost necessary on account of 
emergency orders, remittances etc. coming 
in from the yards. 

If uniform action could be brought about 
I would very much favor the 5-day week. 
This might result in some extra use of lum- 
ber and other building materials, as many 
people would use their Saturdays to make 
small repairs around their homes. 

I doubt very much whether adoption of the 
new plan will result in much increase in 
payrolls in small cities and villages, unless 
a much greater purchasing power is created. 
Most lumber yards and stores are now pay- 
ing out more money in wages than the re- 
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CG) Majority Opinion Favors 
Adherence—Some Dealers 
Express Dissent— Consider 


Necessary Adjustments 


sults justify, even though the wages paid 
out are very inadequate to the needs of the 
employees. 


Byron Smith, Smith-Nuppnau Co., Valparaiso, 
Ind., advises that his company has accepted the 
blanket code, and is keeping its office and yard 
open fifty-four hours a week, by staggering the 
hours. 

While it is going to take some thought, 
and some inconvenience may result in ac- 
commodating our work to the new schedule, 
we are heartily in favor of it, says Mr. Smith. 
We feel that if the employers of the nation 
would quit worrying about petty inconven- 
iences that the plan may cause them and get 
solidly behind the President on this proposi- 
tion he may be able to lead us out of this 
mess. It certainly is worth trying. 


W. S. Dickason, of the Dickason-Goodman 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., sees in the shortened work- 
ing hours opportunity for a lot of people to 
repair their property, take care of their gardens 
and lawns and become better acquainted with 
their families. This added leisure, however, 
also creates another problem which he visual- 
izes thus: 

As a result of the shorter working week, 
says Mr. Dickason, the people will have mil- 
lions of hours of added leisure, which if 
not properly utilized, will be bad for them 
and bad for business. I have already talked 
with my salesmen and pointed out this dan- 
ger, telling them that if they do not keep 
abreast of the times, study and work to 
qualify themselves for something better, 
they are going to find themselves outclassed 
when we get into production and consump- 
tion later, as we hope and expect to do. I 
really believe that 90 percent of my em- 
ployees will devote a part of these extra 
hours to the betterment of mind and body, 
and I am going to help and encourage them 
along this line as much as I can. 


C. L. Wood, president Western Reserve Lum- 
ber Co., Warren, Ohio, reports that his office 
and delivery help will stagger their time on a 
40-hour basis, while the yard will operate fifty- 
two hours or more per week, additional help 
being put on as needed. The mill will operate 
on a 35-hour schedule, keeping open 5% days. 
No adjustment in wages will be required, as 
they have not been below the minimum of 40 
cents per hour. Mr. Wood anticipates con- 
siderable increase in employment and more 
money in circulation in Warren, which has large 
steel plants and other industries. ‘We expect 
it will take some time for the benefits to sift 
down to the retail lumber business,” he adds, 
“but things are working in the right direction 
and if we can increase our volume through 
the fall we can hope for much better business 
next year.” 

A strong note of disapproval of the provisions 
of the blanket code is sounded by Charles Lyon, 
manager D. J. Young & Co., Covington, Ind., 
who says: 

The government, seeing the futility of fix- 
ing workable codes with organized trade as- 
sociations, is now trying to sidestep this by 
going direct to individuals with propaganda 
and threats of boycott in order to force upon 
unorganized individuals trade practices hith- 
erto unheard of, necessitating expenses which 
overtaxed business can not stand under pres- 
ent conditions. 


On the principle “The more retail outlets are 
available to people, the more goods will be 
sold,” S. J. Johnson, treasurer, W. A. Fuller 
Lumber Co., Leominster, Mass., believes that 
“it will be far better to keep open at least on 
Saturday mornings, rather than close down 
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entirely on that day, and that will be the policy 
of our four yards.” 

Don S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee, Wis., 
says that his association does not expect to 
formulate suggestions to retailers for carrying 
out the provisions of the blanket code because 
of the vast differences existing in different parts 
of the country and between the metropolitan 
districts and agricultural areas even in the same 
section of the country. “It looks to me,” he 
writes, “as though this will have to be a matter 
of local adjustment as to the number of hours 
per week retail lumber yards will be kept open, 
and the necessary staggering of the time of 
employees.” 

Most of our yards, he continues, undoubt- 
edly will operate at least fifty-two hours a 
week, unless their hours were less than fifty- 
two before July 1, and no employee will work 
over forty hours any one week or over eight 
hours in any one day, which program will 
be adjusted or arranged locally to meet local 
conditions and recalcitrants of every kind 
and description. 


E. E. Woods, secretary Southwestern Luin- 
bermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo., reports 
that at a meeting of the directors it was de- 
cided to join in the petition for a national re- 
tailers’ code, the question then arising as to 
advisability of subscribing to the blanket code 
pending the approval of the national code. Con- 
cerning this, Mr. Woods expresses the follow- 
ing views: 

I see no reason why dealers should not do 
this if they are cordial toward the blanket 
code. As a matter of fact I think our 
own code will embody more severe require- 
ments than are found in the blanket code. 
Iam thinking primarily in terms of country 
yards. 

I assume that our code will be approved 
within the next two or three weeks. There- 
fore it would seem to me that the main dis- 
cussion with reference to codes centers 
around the functioning of retail lumber yards 
under the national retail lumber code rather 
than the blanket code. It seems very clear 
that the government’s intention is that busi- 
ness shall, in hours, continue as usual, and 
effect of the minimum wage will give 
more people employment. Personally, I be- 
lieve that we are rapidly working toward 
the period when we shall have a 5-day week. 
That will give one whole day, aside from the 
Sabbath, which many people might use in 
repairing and fixing up their homes. 

I do not like the thought of using war- 

time methods during peace intervals. The 
original conception of the recovery bill, 
whereby industry would be given certain 
benefits in exchange for increased wages and 
reduction of hours, had far more merit, as I 
see it, than the voluntary increase of wages 
now requested by the President. I further 
rebel at the un-American method of using 
the boycott. While workers are having their 
share of difficulty, so are many business in- 
stitutions. An increased wage that does not 
run uniformly throughout the entire industry 
would work much hardship to _ individual 
firms. Boycotts, in some instances, could 
utterly ruin them. I fear that the adminis- 
trators of the Recovery Act weakened their 
position when in place of using some of the 
strength that was given them when the 
measure was passed they decided instead to 
call upon the women, the chambers of com- 
merce and civic clubs to effect their objec- 
tives. 
_ Putting his finger upon a vital spot in the 
industrial recovery plan, Paul S. Collier, secre- 
tary Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

We have been recommending that dealers 
Stagger their help so as to come under the 
40 hours per week requirement. We realize 
that dealers won't want to hire any extra 
help if they can get along without it. How- 
ever, that is just what this Act is for, and 
we have very frankly told them so. I feel 
that entirely too many people have forgotten 
What this Act is all about and are trying 
in every way to evade it, rather than to 
comply with its provisions. 

The President's code is not an easy one 
for the retail lumber dealer to comply with. 
We fully realize that. If I wanted to, I could 
criticize it severely. But, nevertheless, it is 
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what we are going to have, the drive is on, 
and will be increasing in intensity. We do 
not believe that dealers should lose their 
heads or become panicky, but at the same 
time, I feel that they would show good busi- 
ness sense by going along with the proces- 
sion and doing their best as good, patriotic 
Americans. 


G. D. Rose, president Spahn & Rose Lumber 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, reports that his company 
is marking time, awaiting the endorsement by 
the administration of the National retailers’ 
code, figuring that it is useless to make adjust- 
ments to comply with the blanket code when 
the dealers’ own code probably will go into 
effect within a few days. 

If the permanent code is approximately in 
line with the provisions of the temporary 
code it will affect seven yards and our gen- 
eral office, said Mr. Rose. We expect to 
stagger our help in order to comply with the 
provisions of the code. The probabilities are 
that we shall aim to keep our yards open 
on a 52-hour basis and our general office will 
drop down to a strictly 40-hour basis. As 
a matter of fact, we are working only 42 
hours now in the general office, so it will 
make very little change. So far as I know, 
most of the line-yard concerns in this terri- 
tory are taking about the same position as 
we are with respect to the temporary or 
blanket code. 


Action taken at a meeting of all the lumber 
dealers in the Twin Cities area, embracing 
about 75 yards, held Tuesday evening, Aug. 1, 
is reported by Ormie C. Lance, secretary North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, 
as follows: 

The question of the President’s re-employ- 
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ment agreement was fully discussed and 
pretty thoroughly threshed out. While it was 
impossible to take any definite action which 
would be binding upon all dealers, since the 
agreement is purely voluntary, it was the 
consensus that the hours of service for lum- 
ber yards in the Twin City area ought to be 
reduced to fifty-two. Some of them have 
been operating as many as 60 hours in the 
past, and the average has been about 52 
hours. However, it is desirable, of course, 
to have as much uniformity as is possible 
in the hours of service of lumber yards, so 
it was generally conceded that a 52-hour 
week would be the most satisfactory for all 
concerned. We feel, therefore, that the lum- 
ber yards in the Twin Cities area will keep 
open a little more than nine hours a day 
from Monday to Friday, inclusive, and then 
close about one o’clock Saturday afternoon. 

It is the clear intention of the President 
to reduce unemployment by having more 
people employed to do the work necessary 
in the various places of business over the 
country. Our group last night fully recog- 
nized this point. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that business is very slack at the pres- 
ent time, the probabilities are that most of 
the lumber yards will get along with the 
help they have at the present time, by stag- 
gering their hours so as to have the greatest 
overlapping of help come at the busiest times 
of the day. Just as soon as business war- 
rants it, I think most of them will put on 
an additional man, possibly more, and thereby 
do their utmost to fulfill the spirit of the 
President’s request. While only a part of 
the lumber yards in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
have signed the voluntary agreement thus 
far, I think practically all of them will have 
signed it within 24 hours. 


This Explains How Home Owners 
an Get Needed Help 


Right now the working of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation, established under the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act passed at last session of 
Congress, is a subject of tremendous impor- 
tance, not only to distressed home owners and 
holders of mortgages on homes, but to everyone 
interested in seeing order brought out of the 
present chaotic mortgage situation, and the 
American home re-established in the confidence 
of investors and the public generally as a safe, 
sound and desirable investment. 

On its opening day, Aug. 1, the Chicago dis- 
trict office of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration, just established at 134 North LaSalle 
Street, was stormed by thousands of anxious 
home owners, seeking information and applica- 
tion forms whereby they might avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Act. Approximately 
15,000 applications were handed out, and in 
addition the office was deluged with letters ask- 
ing for information and blanks. Only “dis- 
tressed cases” will be considered during the 
first thirty days, according to statement of Wil- 
liam G. Donne, manager of the Chicago district 
office, this ruling being made in order that help 
may be extended first to those cases where the 
need is most pressing. The Chicago office will 
handle loans for the Illinois counties of Cook, 
DuPage, Will, Lake, Kane and McHenry. 
Branch offices serving other counties through- 
out the State will not be open until Aug. 10. 

Similar district offices of the corporation are 
being opened in all of the other States and re- 
quests for information or blanks should in all 
cases be addressed to office in the State where 
the mortgaged property is situated. 

Numerous inquiries have been received by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from retailers desiring 
enlightenment concerning the workings of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, among those 
most frequently asked being the following: 

One of our customers has a loan on his 
home, which cost $......... , the loan being 
OOF FB ccleanwes He wants to know how he 
should go about getting the loan refinanced. 
How much can he get? What will it cost? 


If he can not get as big a loan as is repre- 
sented by the present mortgage, how will he 
proceed to get the present holder of the 
mortgage to accept the new government 
loan? 


These questions, with some others, were re- 
ferred by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to Rus- 
sell Hawkins, member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Washington, D. C., who will 
be remembered by many readers as formerly 
engaged in lumber manufacturing operations in 
Oregon. At Mr. Hawkins’ request a concise 
statement answering the questions submitted 
and giving a resumé of the essential provisions 
of the Act was specially prepared, for publica- 
tion in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, by Joseph 
H. Steinhardt, general solicitor of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which statement 
follows: 

Mortgage loans may be refinanced under 
the provisions of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act in the following manner: First, as set 
forth, by the exchange of its bonds for mort- 
gages, and, second, by cash advances: 

Pach transaction is a three-party transac- 
tion: (1) the home owner mortgagor, (2) 
the mortgagee, and (3) the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation. The transaction must be 
initiated by the home owner filing an appli- 
cation for a loan with one of the offices of 
the State manager. He will be furnished 
with a blank to be signed by the mortgagee, 
upon which the mortgagee must signify his 
willingness to accept bonds in payment for 
his mortgage. Upon agreement being reached 
between the mortgagor and mortgagee rela- 
tive to the acceptance of the corporation's 
bonds, the corporation will cause an _ ap- 
praisal to be made of the premises and may 
grant a loan up to 80 percent of such ap- 
praised valuation, but not more than $14,000. 
Upon delivery of the bonds to the mortgagee 
he must deliver his mortgage, endorsed for 
cancellation, and the home owner will be 
required to execute a mortgage to the cor- 
poration, which must be a first lien upon the 
premises, for a period of fifteen years, upon 
an amortized basis. 


(Continued on Page 49) 





Organize National Association for 
Better Housing 


Twenty-seven men, all prominent in their re- 
spective lines, have organized the National As- 
sociation for Better Housing, it was announced 
by J. Soule Warterfield, vice-president of the 
Starrett Building Co. and chairman of the Na- 


tional Conference on the Renewal of Home 
Building. Architecture, finance, real estate, city 


planning, research, social welfare, government, 
building materials and equipment are all notably 
represented. 

This is the real climax of our conference 
of more than five hundred people held in 
Chicago last May, when I was authorized by 
the committee on resolutions to name a con- 
tinuation committee of 15 to carry on this 
work, said Mr. Warterfield. It is conceded 
that home building has always led us out 
of major depressions, and I realize the duties 
imposed upon me in accepting this responsi- 
bility. I am glad to say, however, that the 
response and support exceeded my fondest 
expectations. 

The purpose of this association, continued 
Mr. Warterfield, is to bring together for con- 
ference, study and common action, all those 
persons, businesses, trades and professions 
interested in bringing about better housing, 
sounder community planning and more ex- 
tensive home ownership. To further these 
ends the association will undertake: 


To foster residential development in ac- 
cordance with comprehensive neighborhood, 
community, city and regional plans designed 
to preserve home-like surroundings and to 
stabilize values. 

To promote the use of good design, sound 
materials and improved construction meth- 
ods in all residential building. 


To aid in the development of less costly 
and cumbersome financing procedure. 


To assist owners of residential property 
and homes in equalizing the unfair burden 
of taxation. 

To support practical methods of rehabili- 
tating blighted districts and obsolete struc- 
tures, 
public movements 
ownership and 


To aid legislation and 
which will promote home 
good building. 

To conduct research on problems of land 
utilization, housing and home ownership. 

To act as a clearing house for the collec- 
tion of information and news from indus- 
tries, trades and others interested in housing 
and home building and disseminate the same 
to its members and to the public. 


The following are serving on the organization 
committee : 


James S. Adams, vice president Johns-Man- 


ville Corporation; Harland Bartholomew, 
Harland 3Zartholomew & Associates; C. J. 
Basslor, president Air Conditioning Co.; 


Louis Brownlow, director Public Administra- 
tion Clearing House; George W. Dulany, jr., 
vice president National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Arthur G. Erdman, secre- 
tary, Bell Savings, Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation; Charles K. Foster, executive vice 
president American Radiator Co.; John R. 
Fugard, president Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects; Willard I. Hamilton, vice president 
Prudential Insurance Co.; Harvey Harris, 
manager home construction division, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.; Walter J. Kohler, president 
Kohler Co.; Charles F. Lewis, president Ruhl 
Foundation; Edward A. MacDougall, presi- 
dent Queensboro Corporation; E. J. Mehren, 
president Portland Cement Association; John 
H. Millar, Millar’s Housing Letter; Herbert 
U. Nelson, executive secretary National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards; Leonard P. 
teaume, vice president Detroit Trust Co.; 


O. W. Renkert, president Clay Industries Fed- 
eration; George Richardson, manager Mar- 
shall Field Estate; Kenneth E. Rice, vice 


president Chicago Title & Trust Co.; H. W. 
Seymour, vice president Crane Co.; Alfred K. 
Stern, chairman Illinois Housing Commis- 
sion; N. 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.; 
Tucker, professor 


G. Symonds, vice president Westing- 
Ross 
of building engineering 
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Technology; H. Vandervoort Walsh, pro- 
fessor of architecture, Columbia University; 
F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. 

Herbert U. Nelson, executive secretary of 
the National Association of teal Estate 
Boards, Chicago, is treasurer, and Henry A. 
Guthrie, for many years identified with asso- 
ciations in the building field, and who has 
been active in the better homes movement, 
is secretary, with offices at 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 


Home Appraisal Policy Announced 


With reference to the appraisal policy to be 
followed by the new Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration in the refinancing of mortgages, the 
following statement has been made by Horace 
Russell, general counsel of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation: 

The appraisals made by the Corporation 
will not be of the technical market value of 
the house, but will be an effort to arrive at 
its value to the owner as a home, or its value 
to a family to whom it would be suited as a 
home. 

The appraisal will give equal weight to 
(1) the present market value; (2) the repro- 
duction cost less depreciation, and (3) the 
value as arrived at by capitalizing the rea- 
sonable rental value of the home over a 
period of the past ten years. It is thought 
that this will arrive at the fair worth of the 
property as contrasted with the market 
value. 

As to procedure, he says: 

Home owners will take their problems up 
with the Corporation manager nearest them, 
very much they would negotiate with any 
other mortgage lender, and the manager will 
assist in explaining the value of the bonds 
to be given, in exchange for the mortgage, 
to the present mortgage holder. The Cor- 
poration is not concerned with who is the 
holder of the outstanding mortgage, and will 
deal with all home owners directly alike, 
whether they have borrowed from insurance 
companies, mortgage companies, banks, build- 
ing and loan associations or individuals. In 
order to be able to finance up to 80 percent 
of the value, however, it will be necessary 
for the present owner of the mortgage to 
accept the bonds of the corporation. 


Residential Building Shows Gain 


Residential building in the thirty-seven States 
east of the Rocky Mountains made a gain of 
about 25 percent during the first half of July, 
as compared with the corresponding period in 
1932, according to the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. There was a slight falling off, however, 
as compared with June, 1933. 


Plans to Build Eighty Homes 


CINCINNATI, Ou10, Aug. 1.—The Kenwood 
Development Co., this city, has filed a request 
with the State work project development com- 
mittee for an allotment of $465,000 for the con- 
struction of eighty small homes near Cincin- 
nati. This is described as a self-liquidating pro- 
ject. 


Building Industry Is Looking Up 


The Brookmire Economic Service, New 
York, under date of July 20 says: 

The building industry, stimulated by the Gov- 
ernment construction program, is again look- 
ing up. Residential contracts awarded during 
June amounted to $27,793,200, a gain of 5 per- 
cent over the preceding month of May and of 20 
percent over June of last year. While this 
volume still is low, it is a step in the right 
direction. Moreover, the nearest possibility to 
a building shortage is in the small residential 
type, the largest use of lumber. 
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Live News Stories of Interest to 


and construction, Massachusetts Institute of 


Don't Get Names of Two Home 
Loan Agencies Confused 


Impropriety of applying the term “Home 
Loan Bank” to the branches of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation now being set up in vari- 
ous cities is cited by Ward B. Whitlock, presi- 
dent of the United States Building and Loan 
League. The name “Home Loan Bank” may 
correctly be applied only to the twelve regional 
units of the Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
an entirely separate organization, and its ap- 
plication to the new emergency corporation is 
both confusing and troubling, the national build- 
ing and loan officer indicated. 

Confusion of terms seems to arise from the 
fact that the new Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration is supervised by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board at Washington, said Mr. 
Whitlock. This is its sole connection with 
the Home Loan Banks, however. The Banks 
are permanent institutions, in which the stock 
is owned by some 2,000 building and loan 
associations all over the country. They will 
act as a reserve system for the home financ- 
ing business, and it is highly important that 
they not be confused in the public mind with 
the emergency offices now being set up. 

These emergency offices are doing a work 
with which the building and loan associa- 
tions are glad to co-operate, and for which 
we feel the necessity. For the public to get 
these new agencies confused with the per- 
manent Home Loan Bank structure would 
lead to endless misunderstandings and many 
baseless criticisms of both organizations, be- 
cause each is set up for a separate and dis- 
tinct service. Care in regard to terminology 
on the part of all who write or speak of the 
new agencies would be a great help to the 
successful working of both institutions. 


Warns Against Violent Advances 


“Violent jumps” in the prices of building ma- 
terials threaten to arrest recovery in the build- 
ing industry and to thwart the plans of home 
builders, declares George H. Gray, New Haven, 
Conn., director of the American Institute of 
Architects for the New England division. Mr. 
Gray describes the existing condition as 
“hazardous.” The building industry can _ be 
aided by central co-ordination from Washing- 
ton, but it “can not be controlled with a heavy 
hand,” he asserts. He urges immediate co- 
operation between the industry and the Fed- 
eral government to prevent the diversion of 
funds into other forms of investment and to 
avert “a great calamity.” 

Hope was held out by the President’s prom- 
ise of a new deal that for many families the 
time was near when they would not have to 
remain in cramped houses inadequate to their 
needs or doubled up two to a household, Mr. 
Gray says. 

As the price of securities rose on the stock 
exchange, those who held securities realized 
that their means and their credit were in- 
creasing, and that the prevailing low prices 
made it an advantageous time to build. Peo- 
ple in general were willing to make rigorous 
sacrifices to take advantage of low prices. 
New life came into the building industry. 

But just at this juncture an astounding 
thing is happening. Manufacturers have 
made violent jumps in the prices of a number 
of building materials—jumps as high as 40 
to 50 percent. The obvious effect of this is 
to take away the very incentive which had 
started the building pick-up. If it became 
general, it would be 100 percent effective in 
arresting the building pick-up in its initial 
stage. 

Rises of 5 to 10 percent might be absorbed 
at intervals of, say, two months or more, 
and the building acceleration which had 
started would continue. But if the induce- 
ment of low prices is taken away, the game 
is off, for loans are still made with difficulty, 
and people who have means will seek other 
investments. This would be a great calamity 
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Home Builders and Home Owners 


for, next to agriculture, the building indus- 


try is the most far-reaching of our indus- 
tries. } ; 
It is the residential work of the smaller 


and medium sizes that is essential in the first 
period of revival of building activity. It is 
of the immediate and the utmost importance 
that manufacturers, voluntarily and for their 
own good, avoid violent advances, and equally 
important for the administrators of the Re- 
covery Act, in the common cause and for the 
success of their movement, to establish 
gradual price increases as it applies to the 
pbuilding industry and at this time particu- 
larly to residences. 


To Establish "Building Salons" 


Announcement is made that Building Ma- 
terials Exhibits Salons (Inc.) is about to es- 
tablish, in Dubuque, Iowa, the first of fifty 
salons throughout the United States. The 
Building Materials Exhibits Salons (Inc.) pur- 
poses to be a bureau of information regarding 
all accredited building materials, with an ex- 
perienced architect in direct supervision to pro- 
mote sale of all exhibited materials, without 
scting as agent for any exhibitor. The source 
of the foregoing information is Leo J. Jellison, 
2508 Windsor Avenue, Dubuque, Towa. 


Shortage of Single-Family Houses 


In 33 percent of the cities of the country hav- 
ing over 500,000 population each there is a 
shortage in single-family dwellings, according 
to a statement of the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards under date of July 23. Not 
one of the cities in this group showed such a 
shortage six months ago. Under-supply of 
one-family houses is indicated in 12 percent of 
all cities, which is 5 percent more cities than 
showed such a situation last February. Many 
cities report that with any return to normal 
buving power they would have dwelling short- 
age of dwellings. Where over-supply exists, 
there is often at the same time an actual short- 
age of new, modern houses, the surplus being 
heaviest of old, large houses. 


Gain in Mortgage Lending 


First comparisons of the flow of home mort- 
gage money this year with that of last year 
have been made public by the United States 
3uilding & Loan League. The first two States 
giving complete reports show considerably 
larger volume of mortgage lending in March, 
April and May, 1933, than for like months last 
year. Texas, the only one to turn in its June 
report thus far, records $632,756 advanced by 
building and loan associations to home owners 
last month, as compared with $398,421 in June, 
1932. This is an increase of 59 percent. For 
March, April and May of this year, Texas asso- 
ciations increased their volume of home lending 
36 percent over a similar period last year. 

Missouri, reporting for these three months, 
registers a 2 percent increase in volume of home 
lending over like period last year. This year’s 
loans by the associations for the period totalled 
$1,318,104, while last year’s stood at $1,146,800. 

Morton Bodfish, executive manager of the 
League, pointed out that these two states 
may be taken as good indicators of what is 
happening elsewhere. Together they have 
$333,000,000 in building and loan assets, and 
are thus representative states. He also said 
that preliminary reports from some of the 
other States show the volume of home mort- 
gage lending equalling or outstripping that 
of last year. The national official sees the 
influence of this widening home owner credit 
in the records of new residential building. 
He pointed out that the association loans 
were made not only for home ‘building, but 
to finance the purchase of existing homes 
and to assume sound mortgages formerly 
held by other types of institutions now un- 
able to carry them. 


The real increase of this year’s home 
owner credit over last year’s began about 
April, said Mr. Bodfish. We would expect 


to see this reflected in the building figures 
for May, and that is exactly what the lead- 
ing construction statistical service shows to 
be the case. Out of total contracts for build- 


ing let in May, 49.5 percent of those to be 
financed privately, as contrasted to public 
works, were for residence building. Out of 


the June contracts let, 38.3 percent of those 
to be privately financed were for homes. 
This is the first time since 1928 that as 


CUMULATIVE VOLUME OF HOME BUILDING NEEDS 


Recently a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN noticed in the office of the South 
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———- Billions of dollars ——~’ 
Black bars (above) show actual 


dollar valuation of residential 
building. 


White bars show estimated dol- 


Side Lumber & Coal Co., Kokomo, Ind., a 
chart which represents an interesting picture of 
the volume and fluctuations in home building 
since 1929, and the cumulative or dammed-up 
volume of needed residential construction. 

The two sections (A and B) of this chart, 
which was prepared by the United States Gyp- 
sum Co., Chicago, are reproduced herewith. 
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tion; (3) make repairs. bars 


in Section A. 


much as 40 percent of the construction 
been devoted to residential 


has 
building. In 


1928, it was 42.1 percent; in 1929, only 33.3 
percent; in 1930, 24.3 percent; in 1931, 26.2 
percent; and in 1932, 21 percent. Thus we 


see residential building coming back toward 
its normal proportion of the total building 
going on, even though the actual volume is 
still far below what it was in normal times. 





Renovize Philadelphia Cam- 
paign Was a Success 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 1.—More than 
twenty million dollars, or 93 percent of the orig- 
inal amount pledged last spring in the Renovize 
Philadelphia Campaign, has been spent by the 
residential and business property owners, ac- 
cording to a comprehensive check-up. of work 
pledges which has just been completed, accord- 
ing to Horace P. Liversidge, chairman of the 
campaign operating committee. 

While the personal check-up indicates that 
7 percent of the work remains to be done, 
Mr. Liversidge said, there is every reason 
to believe, from the definite assurances given 
by property owners who signed renovize 
pledges, that this work will be completed 
before the expiration of the six months pe- 
riod ending Aug. 15. Unlike fund-raising 
campaigns, the measure of success of the 
Renovize Philadelphia Campaign could only 
be determined some months after the actual 
solicitation of pledges had been completed. 
The campaign leaders believed that a great 
majority of the pledges would be fulfilled, 
but there was no way of proving to our- 
selves and to the community the results of 
the undertaking without a later contact with 
the pledge signers. 

This has been accomplished by more than 
two months’ intensive work, and today, with 
practically all the pledges reported on—em- 
bracing nearly all of the residential and 
business building pledges—we feel justified 
in saying that the renovize campaign has 
definitely achieved its objectives as an un- 
employment relief measure and _ business 
stimulant. 

Since careful surveys by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce show that of the 
money spent in a community for renovizing 
work, 70 percent goes directly into the pay 
envelopes and pocketbooks of local wage 
earners who do the renovizing work, the 
check-up indicates that pay envelopes in the 
construction industries and allied lines in 
the Philadelphia area have been swelled by 
some $14,000,000 directly as a result of the 
renovizing movement. This has provided 
more than 2,900,000 man-days of work. 


Of the total $4,784,433 pledged, the lumber 
and carpentry totals were $3,062,153, of which 
$1,459,776 was paid to carpenters, and the rest 
for lumber and millwork. 


Salt Lake Renovize Pledges Are 
Kept 

Sat LAke City, Utau, July 31.—R. A. 
Hart of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce 
who was secretary of the recent Community 
Renovation Drive, told an AMERICAN LUMBFR- 
MAN correspondent this week that documentary 
evidence of fullfilment of pledges is coming in 
fast. He added that the cost of the work in- 
volved in the pledges fulfilled to date show that 
over $20,000 has been expended in excess of 
what the pledges called for. In no case so far, 
he said, has the pledger done less work than he 
promised to do. 





“EXPERIMENTS on the Daily Shrinkage and 
Swelling of Wood,” “An Average Moisture 
Equilibrium for Wood,” and “Longitudinal 
Variation of Timber During Seasoning” are 
titles of three papers, published in pamphlet 
form by the Technological Museum, Sydney, 
Australia, these having been prepared by M. B. 
Welch, economic botanist. 
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Await Decision on Lumber Code 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 1.—The emer- 
gency national committee of the lumber and 
timber products industries, now officially des- 
ignated the Lumber Code Authority, yesterday 
authorized the issuance of the following state- 
ment : 

“Inasmuch as the lumber and timber prod- 
ucts code has been filed and hearings upon 
it have been completed, and inasmuch as the 
Emergency National Committee of the Lumber 
and Timber Products Industries is in constant 
session at Washington, and daily expecting the 
approval of our code, we do not regard our 
industries as coming under the provisions of 
the President's proposed blanket agreement.” 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 1—Although 
nearly all of the several hundred lumbermen 
who attended the lumber code hearings in 
Washington July 2026 have left the city, a 
majority of the committee, “Lumber Code Au- 
thority (Inc.),” are entering their fourth 
week in sweltering midsummer Washington 
waiting for the decision of the Recovery ad- 
ministration as to the provisions of the Lum- 
ber Code, particularly those referring to hours 
of labor and wages. [Decision was expected 
before the end of the week.—EbpiTor.] 

Upon conclusion of the hearings on July 26, 
the lumber committee started immediately to 
carry out the suggestions of Deputy Adminis- 
trator Dudley Cates to undertake a revision of 
the code “in the light of the information devel- 
oped at the hearings, and in the light of a 
better understanding of the law and the pol- 
icy of the Administration.” A revised code 
was drafted, in which the hours of labor and 
minimum wages were outlined in detail for 
the separate divisions, those under the wood- 
work and veneer divisions being zoned, the 
box division showing geographical divisions, 
the shingle, like the lumber divisions, differ- 
entiating between logging and mill rates. The 
sections under “control of production” were 
amplified, and the price section under the title 
“cost protection” was generally re-written and 
expanded. 

This revised code, dated July 28, 1933, is 
ready for submittal to the Recovery adminis- 
tration. Since that date, the divisional codes 
have been redrafted in conformance with the 
general code, and have been much simplified, 


many former sections being eliminated, or their 
contents abbreviated by reference to the mas- 
ter code. 


The hearings were conducted by Deputy Re- 
covery Administrator Dudley Cates, who was 
assisted by M. W. Stark, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator; Laird Bell, industry advisor to the 
administrator; Leo Wolman, labor advisor, and 
W. W. Cumberland, economic advisor to the 
administrator. The average attendance at the 
hearings was from three hundred to five hun- 
dred. 

The principal presentations in behalf of the 
code were made by Wilson Compton, secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and counselor to the Lum- 
ber Code Authority; C. C. Sheppard, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation; W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and 
David T. Mason, manager Western Pine As- 
sociation, with C. Arthur Bruce acting as ex- 
ecutive officer. 


Restrictions on New Mills 


\fter formal presentation of the 
|. I). Tennant, chairman of the [:mergency 
National Committee, Col. Greeley discussed 
“Proposed Methods of Production Control and 
\llocation.” Following his presentation of 
the problem, Col. Greeley said: 


code by 





Unless the aggregate production can be 
kept in balance with current demand, the 
industry will be thrown back into chaos, and 
another wave of unemployment or disloca- 
tion of labor will set in. To meet this situa- 
tion, the code proposes to empower the Lum- 
ber Code Authority to authorize restrictions 
upon new mill installations in the various 
divisions where necessary, this power (to 
whenever the Recovery administrator 
may find that present capacity is insufficient 
to supply demand. 


cease 


An “appalling record of idle sawmill ca- 
pacity” was submitted as evidence for the ne- 
cessity for such authority. That authority will 
assign production quotas to the various divi- 
sions by suitable periods, based upon antici- 
pated consumption and substantially in the ratio 
of their former shipments, respectively, over 
representative periods. Within each division, 
quotas will be allocated to the individual pro- 
ducers in accordance with the most equitable 
method adapted to that division. 


West Coast Situation 


At a later appearance, Col. Greeley made a 
general statement on behalf of the West Coast 
logging and lumber industry. He said that the 
opinion widely prevailed among timber owners 
that future increases in stumpage values will 
not recover the steady accumulation of taxes 
and other carrying costs. The tremendous in- 
vestment in standing timber seeking liquida- 
tion has brought about an insistent pressure 
for the conversion of stumpage into lumber. 
This has resulted in (1) the construction of 
logging and manufacturing facilities far in ex- 
cess of the demand for lumber even in the 
most favorable years; (2) the current use of 
installed capacity for the production of lum- 
ber in excess of current market requirements. 
The West Coast industry has, therefore, been 
in an almost chronic overproduction, with de- 
moralizing effects upon markets, prices and 
the stability of employment. The stabilization 
of the industry, Col. Greeley held, was im- 
possible without (a) control of the current 
volume of production and (b) reasonable con- 
trol of minimum prices. 

Col. Greeley was recalled several times dur- 
ing the hearings for further testimony on pro- 
duction, allocation and prices. He indicated 
that prices should be based on an average pro- 
duction cost of around $18 per thousand. 


A Courageous Statement from South 


Mr. Sheppard presented the wages and hours 
features, especially in the southern lumber in- 
dustry, both hardwood and softwood. Mr. 
Sheppard addressed himself chiefly to the 22'% 
cents an hour minimum wage rate for the 
South. He expressed grave doubt as to 
whether the industry could stand the burden 
of such a rate, which is about twice the rate 
being paid at present, and about what it was 
in 1929. The weekly hour schedule of 4&8 hours 
was, he said, a 20 percent reduction from 
present weekly hours. He estimated that this 
reduction would increase employment in the 
southern mills by 57,000 men. The new wage 
scale would add $2,664,000 to the southern pine 
lumber payroll for August. At the close of 
Mr. Sheppard's presentation he was warmly 
congratulated by the Deputy administrator, 
who said: “I regard that as one of the most 
extraordinarily frank and courageous statements 
I have ever listened to.” 


Three Labor Representatives Heard 


William Green, president American Federa- 
tion of Labor, discussed the wage subject in 
moderate and conciliatory language. At the 
same time he contended that neither the $10.80 
weekly minimum for common labor in the 
South, nor $20.40 in the Northwest, was more 


than a subsistence wage. Mr. Green held that 
under the privileges the lumber industry would 
receive under the Act in respect of co-opera- 
tion and exemption from the anti-trust laws, it 
would be feasible to raise the standard of liy-. 
ing and the purchasing power of the lumber 
communities. 

W. C. Ruegnitz, Portland, Ore., president 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, ree- 
ommended a 40-hour mill and a 48-hour log. 
ging maximum in his territory, and 421% cents 
per hour on the basis of 36 hours actual em- 
ployment. The “4 L” is an organization of 
employers and employees which pools and ad- 
justs the labor problems of the mills in Wash- 
ington and Oregon. 

Dr. R. C. Weaver, of the Negro Industrial 
League, speaking for the negro lumber indus- 
try employees, advocated a minimum wage of 
50 cents an hour and a 40-hour week. He said 
that one-fourth of the laborers in the lumber 
industry are negroes. 

David T. Mason, manager of the 
Pine Association, discussed wages 
in the Western Pine Division. 


Price Protection Is Necessary 


V. A. Stibolt, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, presented the need of price protection 
if the Code were to be a practical success. He 
said that of all unfair methods the worst is 
destructive price competition, which results in 
periodic dissipation of forest resources, the de- 
struction of equities and values, and harsh re- 
ductions in wages. Control of production would 
not meet the situation, he said. Minimum 
prices must be based on costs. A_ basis of 
minimum selling prices by items, based upon 
the weighted average cost of production as 
proposed under the Code, must be established. 

A feature of the hearings was the testimony 
of Wm. Denman, San Francisco, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Coos Bay Lun- 
ber Co. Mr. Denman spoke in opposition to 
proposed price control formulas, and also to 
the West Coast 40- and 48-hour week labor 
schedule. He declared that as that schedule 
had long been in effect, nothing would be ac- 
complished toward the increase of employment 
in line with the objectives of the Industry Re- 


Western 
and_ hours 


covery Act. 
Fair Trade Practice Rules Advocated 
Harry T. Kendall, chairman trade practice 


committee National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, explained the trade practices sup- 
plement to the Code. These trade practices, 
he said, represented the practical experience 
of the industry over many years. “Little sta- 
bility can be hoped for in this highly competi- 
tive industry,” said Mr. Kendall, “marketing 
a product standardized as to grade and _ size 
from thousands of mills and through thousands 
of distributors, without an enforceable set of 
trade practice rules which will not unnecessarily 
restrict, but will make all who play the game 
play it fairly and openly with equal rights and 
opportunity for the same classes of producers, 
distributors and consumers.” 


Objections Are Presented 

The hearings on two days were mainly give 
up to statements by various objectors to the 
supplementary divisional codes. Mr. Denman 
testified again at length; Sam Sells, Johnson 
City, Tenn., made some objections in behalf ol 
a group of hardwood flooring manufacturers, 
and Calvin Fentress, of Chicago, arguing for 
recognition of timber holding and _ financing, 
urged that in formulation of any code for the 
lumber and timber products industries, con- 
sideration be given by the administration to 
non-operating owners of standing timber, and 
asked that these owners, both large and small, 
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be included in the Code and be provided with 
the necessary means of participation. He op- 
posed particularly the proposal to restrict the 
building of new mills. He gave a scholarly 
presentation that vigorously championed the 
rights and privileges of the non-operating tim- 
ber owner and the holder of timber bonds. 
Walter S. Johnson, representing the newly- 
formed association of California White & Su- 
gar Pine manufacturers, supported the Lumber 
Code, but asked for recognition under it as a 


California division separate from Western 
Pine. . 
A. W. Fairhurst, representing one hundred 


and twenty-three small tie mills in the North- 
west, submitted a separate code for that in- 
dustry. 


Millwork Plants and Their Labor 


A. T. Smith, jr., representing the National 
Fixture Manufacturers’ Association, objected 
to the inclusion of the woodworking industries 
with the Lumber Code. He said that the 
schedule of hours and wages was unsatisfac- 
tory. Objections were also voiced by George 
J. Leonard, of the Manufacturing Woodwork- 
ers’ Association of New York; Justin Mc- 
Aghon, Master Carpenters’ Association of New 
York City, and H. G. Klopp, in behalf of 
the woodworking factories of the Inland Em- 


pire. 
EK. J. Curtis, a member of the Emergency 
National Committee, supported the Code, 


speaking for the millwork industry, which he 
said employed 90,000 men normally, paying 
wages of $116,000,000 a year, expending $26,- 
000,000 annually for materials and turning out 
products valued at $553,000,000. 

A. Noral of Seattle, representing the Na- 
tional Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union, 
asked that a minimum wage of 55 cents an 
hour and a 30-hour week be written into the 
Code. 

To "Bring About" Conservation 


Deputy Administrator Cates called upon 
Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Forester of the United 
States, to discuss a proposed amendment to 
Article |, “Purpose” of the Lumber Code. By 
this, the words “bring about” would be sub- 
stituted for “encourage” in the phrase, “to 
conserve forest resources and encourage the 
sustained production thereof” in the declara- 
tion of purposes. 

Maj. Stuart said the amended article had 
the approval of the secretary of agriculture, 
and Dr. Compton stated in answer to inquiry 
by Mr. Cates, that the amendment was accept- 
able to the industry. 

Mark FE. Reed, member of the Emergency 
National Committee, testified as to labor con- 
ditions in the West Coast industry, and de- 
scribed the present unrest and the strike in 
the Grays Harbor district, due to the uncer- 
tainty of labor as to the “New Deal.” He 
believed the situation might be helped if the 
Industrial Recovery Administration would 
issue a statement urging necessity of co opera- 
tion between employers and workmen, and 
urging all workmen to keep employed at a 
reasonable wage until the details of a definite 
program might be completed. 


Divisional Codes Filed 

Chairman Tennant, of the Emergency Na- 
tional Committee, filed on July 26 the wooden 
box divisional code and supplemental subdivi- 
sion codes, as well as various other supple- 
ments and amendments. John Wilson, of 
Hazelhurst, Miss., and others representing the 
American Veneer Package Association, asked 
permission to file a separate code. Walter 
Johnson, president of the National Federation 
ot Box Manufacturers, requested that consid- 
eration be given their request for flexible hours 
ot employment, in order to meet the peak sea- 
sonal needs of vegetable shippers, also for a 
differential in wages between the lumber and 
box industries. The box code in the North- 
West proposes 40 cents an hour, or 2% cents 
under the West Coast lumber proposal. M. 
W. Stark, who, as special assistant to Deputy 
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Administrator Cates, presided at the hearing, 
suggested that the veneer package manufac- 
turers seek a conference with the box confed- 
eration and try to reach an agreement with 
them. 

Some objections were presented to the Rules 
of Fair Trade Practice, on the ground of re- 
stricting the wholesalers’ field of customers, 
and shipment practices. 


Contractors Want to Buy Direct 


Arthur C. Tozzer, president Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, voiced strong ob- 
jections to certain proposed fair practice rules, 
more particularly the rule requiring that con- 
struction lumber be purchased through local 
retail dealers. Mr. Tozzer declared that on 
large construction projects contractors find lo- 
cal lumber yards unable to supply their needs. 
He urged that this rule be changed so that 
contractors may continue to buy directly from 
mills and wholesalers. Mr. Tozzer presented 
figures from the Census Bureau, indicating that 
in 1929 general contractors purchased lumber 
and timber products valued at $876,000,000. 


Millwork and Highway Products Revisions 


Deputy Administrator Cates recalled E. J. 
Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, for a further discus- 
sion of wage differentials proposed for the mill- 
work industry. After a series of questions and 
answers, Mr. Cates announced that the mill- 
work code was in no condition for considera- 
tion, and advised Mr. Curtis and his associates 
to give the matter further study. 

E. E. Hoak, of Des Moines, Iowa, represent- 
ing the Associated Distributors of Highway 


Code of Fair 
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termined by the Division Authority in that 
territory. It is understood that in general the 
standard minimum rates are 35 cents per hour 
in the South, 45 cents in the North and 50 cents 
in the large metropolitan districts.—EDITOR. ] 


SCHEDULE C 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 


1. Terms of Sale—The appropriate agencies 
established by the various Divisions shall have 
the authority to formulate uniform rules and 
regulations governing terms of sale and col- 
lection of accounts within their respective juris- 
dictions. The failure to adhere to such terms 
of sale and enforce collections thereunder is 
hereby declared to be an unfair trade practice. 





2. Breach of Contract—The wilful interference 
by any dealer by any means whatsoever with 
any existing sale between any dealer and his 
customer, which has the effect of attracting 
business away from the dealer interfered with, 
is hereby declared to be an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 


3. Commercial Bribery—The granting of gra- 
tuities, special discounts, secret rebates, adver- 
tising allowances, free samples of commercial 
size, special services, the issuance of false in- 
voices or quotations, or the granting of undue 
allowances or other special inducements, is 
hereby declared to be an unfair trade practice. 


4. Guaranteed Products—Any statement 
which shall be made, either oral, written or 
printed, for the purpose or having the effect of 
misleading or deceiving purchasers with respect 
to the quantity, quality, grade, brand or sub- 
stance of the goods purchased, is hereby de- 
clared to be an unfair trade practice. 


5. Substitution—The 
offering for sale 
dimensions or 


practice of selling or 
non-standard grades, sizes, 
classifications of lumber and 
building materials, or of substituting inferior 
grades, sizes, dimensions or classifications of 
lumber and building materials below specifica- 
tions, for the purpose of evading the provisions 
of this paragraph, is hereby declared to be an 
unfair trade practice. 


6. Distribution Methods—We hereby accept 
Section 2, Distribution Methods as stated in 
Schedule — of the Code of Fair Competition of 
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Forest Products, suggested certain changes in 
the fair practice rules to protect members of 
that organization. He said that members of 
his association deal in special products, which 
normally are not obtainable through local lum- 
ber yards. 

Denunciations and Endorsements 

The proposed fair practice rules were 
roundly denounced by A. Fletcher Marsh, of 
Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chicago, whole- 
sale dealer. Mr. Marsh found everything 
wrong with the rules, and said they would take 
the distribution industry back to horse and 
buggy days. 

Max Myers, of Cleveland, Ohio, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Marsh, spoke as president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, and strongly commended the code as 
an honest effort to comply with the provisions 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., endorsed the 
code on behalf of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. He said his organiza- 
tion is very much in sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Recovery Act. 

Harry Kendall, chairman of the committee 
which drafted the code, said that all objections 
raised to the fair practice provisions had been 
heard many times before. He sounded a warn- 
ing that the industry faces drastic regulation. 

In closing the hearing, Deputy Cates sug- 
gested that the Code committee undertake a re- 
vision of its provisions in the light of informa- 
tion developed, and in the light of a_ better 
understanding of the law and the policy of the 
Administration. 


Competition 
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Retailers Clarify Their Position 
on Code 


St. Louris, Mo., Aug. 1.—Retail lumbermen 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County are desirous 
that their stand in regard to the National Re- 
covery Act be understood and that it not be 
confused with the position of certain manufac- 
turers’ groups now at technical odds with the 
Recovery administration, I. R. L. Wiles, presi- 
dent of the Wood Products Institute of St. 
Louis, declared Saturday. 

Local retail lumber dealers last week volun- 
tarily adopted a minimum wage level of 45 
cents per hour and a 40-hour work week, effec- 
tive Aug. 15. The $18-a-week wage on this 
basis is $3 above the requirement of the Presi- 
dent’s blanket code, Mr. Wiles pointed out. 

The public feels that the entire lumber in- 
dustry is failing to step into line with the 
Recovery program because of the difference 
existing between certain manufacturing 
groups and the Administration, said he. This 
is not true, for the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has submitted an en- 
tirely separate code of trade practices which 
is in strict accord with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of the recovery act. St. Louis and 
St. Louis County retail lumber dealers have 
adopted this code unreservedly and have gone 
even further in pledging adherence to any 
modifications imposed by General Johnson. 
Moreover, the provisions of the code will go 
into effect locally on Aug. 15 whether it has 
been acted on and put into force by the Govy- 
ernment or not. 

The increase puts the average wage level 
practically on a 1929 basis, according to C. J. 
Reinecke, chairman of the auditing committee 
of the Institute. It is a 50 percent increase over 
the minimum wage of the past few years, he 
said. 

Ninety-five percent of all retail lumber deal- 
ers in St. Louis and St. Louis County have 
signed the agreement, according to Carl H. 
Holekamp, secretary of the group, who added 
that most of those who have not signed have 
signified their intention of doing so. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
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Regional Groups Preparing Codes 


Tacoma Mills Swing Into Line 
with NRA 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

TacoMA, WASH., Aug. 1.—Swinging into line 
with the National Recovery Administration’s 
blanket code and re-employment program, the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. and ten other lum- 
ber mills operating in Tacoma, today an- 
nounced establishment of a 42'%-cent-an-hour 
minimum wage scale, effective Aug. 1. The 
Weyerhaeuser announcement, made here by F. 
R. Titcomb, general manager, affects 5,000 men 
employed in operations at Longview, Willapa 
Harbor, Vale, Everett and Snoqualmie Falls. 
Other Tacoma mills announcing conformity to 
the scale, effective today, included the Dickman 
Lumber Co.; Ernest Dolge (Inc.); Mountain 
Lumber Co.; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
Henry Mill & Timber Co.; Western Fir Lum- 
ber Co.; Gange Lumber Co.; Defiance Lumber 
Co.; Clear Fir Lumber Co., and the Harbor 
Lumber Co. 


Southwestern Retail Adopts 
Wage Scale 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—The Southwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association in a meeting July 
22 concurred in submittal to the National Re- 
covery Administration of a code drawn by the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The board of directors of the association ap- 
proved the 40-hour week as set forth in the 
national code, and suggested minimum wages 
per hour as follows: 
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A low wage scale for Arkansas was advo- 
cated because of the prevalence of negro labor. 

In addition, the board of directors advocated 
an amendment to the provision pertaining to 
distribution methods of manufacturers, in the 
trade practices recommendations of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association code. The 
amendment advocated that manufacturers and 
producers should ship to the retailer nearest 
the destination of the shipment in cases where 
no retailer was in business at the point of des- 
tination. The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association code makes no provision for ship- 
ment where there is no retailer at the destina- 
tion, 


Cedar Pole Producers 


Formulate Code 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 31.—The Con- 
solidated Western Red Cedar Association & 
Northern White Cedar Association has formu- 
lated and adopted a code of fair competition 
for the cedar pole and allied products industry, 
to conform with the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. 

The association appointed a committee on 
May 18 to formulate and draw up a code for 
presentation at its mid-summer meeting, held 
in Minneapolis. This committee consisted of 
G. H. Ramsey, vice president of the National 
Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis, chairman; 
L. A. Page, president of Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, and R. V. Clute, manager cedar 
pole division, Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 

Representatives of units in the cedar pole in- 
dustry from all parts of the United States were 
present at the meeting, which was presided over 
by Dawson Brande, vice president of B. J. 
Carney & Co., Minneapolis. 

The code provides for three specific regions 
in the industry; namely, the Pacific Coast re- 





gion, the Inland Empire region, and the Eastern 
region. 

After the adoption of the code, the associa- 
tion elected the following men as members of 
the Temporary National Emergency Commit- 
tee: L. A. Page, president of Page & Hill Co., 
Minneapolis, chairman for the eastern region; 
J. E. Gerich, president of the MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., Milwaukee, to represent northern white 
cedar, and Don C. Bell, secretary of the Bell 
Lumber & Pole Co., Minneapolis, western red 
cedar; for the Inland Empire, M. P. Flannery, 
president of B. J. Carney & Co., and for the 
Pacific coast, G. H. Ramsey, vice president of 
the National Pole & Treating Co., Minneapolis. 


Arkansans Form Committee 


LitrLe Rock, ARrK., July 31.—A general com- 
mittee, under chairmanship of L. J. Arnold, of 
the Crossett Lumber Co., representative of all 
Arkansas enterprises which come under the 
jurisdiction of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration, will serve as a clearing house for in- 
formation concerning the Recovery act and 
rulings of the administration, it has been an- 
nounced by F. W. Scott, of Huttig, president of 
the Arkansas State Chamber of Commerce and 
president of the Union Sawmill Co. Mr. Scott 
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said that in addition to serving as an informa- 
tion bureau, the committee would provide an 
organized group through which concerted action 
on the part of all Arkansas industrial and busi- 
ness concerns may be centered, should such a 
course become necessary. 

The personnel of the committee and the classi- 
fications represented follow: 

Lumber—L,. J. Arnold, Crossett Lumber Co., 
Crossett, chairman. 

Staves, handles, grates and miscellaneous 
wood products—M. L. Sigman, Monticello. 

Furniture—W. J. Kropp, Fort Smith Folding 
Bed & Table Co., Fort Smith, Ark. 


On Recovery Committee 


Sat Lake City, Utan, July 31.—James S. 
Taylor, vice president of the Merrill Co., of 
this city, and one of Utahs most widely known 
lumber company executives for many years past, 
has been chosen a member of Salt Lake City’s 
Industrial Recovery Committee. Mr. Taylor 
will serve as a member of a subcommittee which 
will check enlistments in the N. R. A. The 
lumbermen, along with others, are enthusiastic- 
ally supporting the Recovery drive by signing 
pledges and lending their moral support. 





State Law May Prevent 
” . . 
Participation 

Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—Although the 
National Recovery Act suspends the Sherman 
anti-trust laws for those coming under the codes 
of fair competition, their participation may be 
blocked by State laws. Such is thought to be 
the case in Missouri. 

In order to clear up the situation, receivers 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City, one of the Kansas City lumber concerns 
which in 1914 were defendants in ouster pro- 
ceedings brought by the attorney general of 
the State, has filed proceedings in the State 
supreme court. It is believed that modification 
of the State anti-trust laws must be made be- 
fore Kansas City lumber interests can share in 
the full benefits under national and regional 
codes of fair competition. 

Henry N. Ess, attorney for the Dierks re- 
ceivers, pointed out that many Kansas City 
lumber companies might find themselves in 
contempt of a State supreme court order en- 
tered in 1914, if they were to act jointly in the 
manner approved by the pending code of fair 
competition. This is one of the first times, it 
was pointed out, in which a State anti-trust law 
has come into actual conflict with the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Detroit Hardwood Men Sign 
Agreement 


Detroit, MicuH., July 31—The Detroit Hard- 
wood Dealers’ Association, at a meeting on July 
27, unanimously adopted, effective today, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s blanket agreement, pending the 
adoption of any lumber code which might super- 
sede this agreement. The companies compris- 
ing this association, all of whom have signed 
the President's agreement, are as follows: The 
Brownlee Co.; Dwight Lumber Co.; General 
Hardwood Co.; Grace Harbor Lumber Co.; 
Grigg Hanna Lumber & Box Co.:; Rader & 
Berg Lumber Co.; J. P. Scranton & Co., and 
Superior Lumber Co. 


Southern Woodwork Group 
Cooperates With Retail 


Cuartottr, N. C., July 31.—The millwork 
manufacturers of ten southern States have 
adopted a code providing for 40 working hours, 
and a minimum weekly wage of $10 (or 35 
cents an hour). The group, known as the 
Southern Woodwork Association, was formerly 
the Southern Millwork Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The code that has just been approved will 
come under the National Woodwork Code 
when finally approved and adopted on a national 
scale. 

An effort is being made to have each of the 
individual States in the group make its State 
codes for retail lumbermen identical with that 
of the millwork group, since so many lumber 
concerns engage in both lines. 

The group has also agreed to fix as terms 
of sale a discount of not to exceed 2 per cent 
for cash, to be allowed until the tenth of the 
month following the date of the sale. Otherwise 
the sale will be net, with interest after 60 days. 

The Southern Woodwork association is di- 
vided into units by States, making North and 
South Carolina separate districts, each with a 
board of five. 

A. H. Parker, of High Point, was made 
chairman of the North Carolina board, and L. 
C. Fisher, of Charleston, was made chairman 
of the South Carolina board. The chairmen 
will appoint their complete boards as quickly as 
possible. 

Already the North Carolina division has 
named Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treasuret 
of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
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feet, living on undecayed, sweet and fresh in every fiber. 

“The trunk is a smooth, round, delicately tapered shaft, mostly 

Si n i> — ss ; without limbs, and colored rich purplish-brown, usually en- 
g “d : : c livened with tufts of yellow lichen. At the top of this mag- 

nificent bole, long curving branches sweep gracefully outward 
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terial Dealers’ Association, as secretary, and 
made the Charlotte headquarters of the retail 
group headquarters, also, of the millwork group. 
The South Carolina group is expected to do 
the same thing, since the Carolina retail associa- 
tion embraces both States. This action will 
concentrate in one place all records, files and 
activity. 

\ staff separate from that of the general re- 
tail association will be maintained, however, 
although the retailers’ facilities will be at the 
disposal of the State units of the Southern 
Woodwork Association. Meetings of the two 
divisions will be called in the near future. The 
districts into which the two States will be 
divided will probably conform to those already 
made by the retail association. 


Northwest Plants Organize 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 1.—The new 


Northwest Woodwork Association has com- 
pleted organization, with the following officers 


elected: Albert Carlson, Aaron Carlson Co., 
Minneapolis, president; A. G. Mooseburger, 
Villaume Pox & Lumber Co., St. Paul, vice 


president; I‘rank Pfeiffer, St. Paul, secretary; 
Ie. T. Rydell, A. T. Rydell (Inc.), Minneapolis, 
treasurer; Wallace Kullberg, Kullberg Manu- 
facturing Co., Minneapolis, recording secretary. 
The association will submit a code for the “C” 
group of the Northwest millwork industry, in- 
cluding special millwork manufacturers. 

The board of directors of the organization 


Add Employees; 


Virginia Mill Increases Wages 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.,, July 31.—R. J. Carroll, 
president of the Wilderness Lumber Co., operat- 
ing at Nallen, W. Va., has announced a wage 
increase of 11 percent, approximately 250 em- 
ployees being affected. While the company is 
not operating its plant on full time, the officials 
have felt that conditions in the lumber industry 
have improved enough to justify this wage in- 
crease. T. Nallen is general manager of the 
company, and Harmon G. Young is vice presi- 
dent. The Wilderness Lumber Co. plant is one 
of the outstanding hardwood operations in West 
Virginia. 


Visits Mills to Place 19) Cars 


BUCKHANNON, W. Va., July 31.—As an in- 
dication of the way in which the lumber busi- 
ness in this section has improved, the local 
newspaper mentions that a representative from 
an eastern lumber concern stopped at a local 
hotel recently, and during his brief stay ordered 
191 cars of lumber from mills near this city. 
All the mills in this section report a decided in- 
crease in the number of orders being received. 


Employs More Men to Speed 
Recovery 


OMAK, WAsH., July 29.— Beginning last 
Monday morning, the sawmill and factories of 
the Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. here went on an 
operating basis of two 6-hour shifts a day. This 
means a large increase in the number of men 
employed, and a slight increase in production, 
as the plant has formerly been operating one 10- 
hour shift. R. L. McNett, president of the 
Biles-Coleman company, explained that this 
move was in line with the Administration’s 
wishes for industry to help speed up recovery, 
and this company wanted to be among the first 
to start co-operating. 

The Biles-Coleman Lumber Co., operating in 
an excellent stand of Ponderosa pine which is 
considerably above the average in size of trees 
for the Inland Empire district, has one of the 
best equipped factories for the production of a 
wide and diversified line of pine products to be 
found in the western pine districts. The com- 
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includes H. Knutson, Lake Street Sash & Door 
Co., Minneapolis; Nels Leonardson, St. Croix 
Manufacturing Co., Bayport; A. L. Reed, Reed 
& Sherwood, Anoka, Minn., and Mr. Kullberg. 


Florida District Organizes 


LAKELAND, FLA., Aug. 1.—The Lakeland dis- 
trict has organized under the code program of 
the Southern Woodworking Association by 
electing Joe Duggar, of Winter Haven, mill- 
work executive; Jack Townsend, of Lake 
Wales, combination; and J. C. Webster, of 
Lakeland, clerical. At a meeting just held, the 
general terms of the proposed code were 
adopted. W. H. Tylander, of Fort Pierce, State 
leader, named Joe Webster, of Lakeland, dis- 
trict executive. Joe McCormick, of Orlando, 
attended the session to give information on 
what was expected. 


Louisianians Endorse Code 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., July 31.—Establishment of 
a code setting up a 48-hour week in Louisiana 
outside of New Orleans metropolitan area, 
where a 40 hour week will rule, was endorsed 
by the Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association in a mass meet- 
ing here. The code will establish a wage scale 
of 30 cents an hour. It follows the lines of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
code. The meeting was attended by approxi- 
mately 150 dealers, and was one of the most 
representative ever held. 


Increase Wages 


pany’s operations have been active right through 
the depression years, and this community, in 
which the Biles-Coleman operation is the most 
important single industrial organization, is 
fortunate in that, because of its especial facili- 
ties, the company has been able to make a better 
record of employment than was possible in most 
communities. Among other things this com- 
pany manufactures a line of especially well de- 
signed lawn furniture, for which it has enjoyed 
an increasing demand during the past year. 


Adds 14 Men to Pay-roll 


ALLIANCE, OH10o, Aug. 1.—Fourteen men 
were added to the pay-roll of the Tolerton Co. 
this week, making a total of 40 now at work 
producing toys and playthings for the general 
trade and the Christmas demand. The plant’s 
present payroll is the largest in four years, and 
will be further increased should orders continue 
at the present rate. For two generations the 
Tolerton Co. has been engaged in the builders’ 
supply and planing mill business, which is still 
carried on, although the toy business is assum- 
ing major proportions as the company’s chief 
interest. A few lines of toys were produced on 
a limited scale last year. These meeting with 
instant success, in the early months of this new 
year new lines were added until today the plant 
is turning out twenty-one different games, be- 
sides five sizes of doll houses. Recently a $200 
doll house was turned out, on special order, for 
Cleveland parents to give their small daughter 
as a birthday present. 


West Virginia Mill Starts Up 


ELKINS, W. VA., July 31.—It was announced 
last week that the double band mill of the Par- 
dee & Curtin Lumber Co., at Bergoo, Webster 
County, was expected to resume operations 
about Aug. 1. Two crews of loggers have been 
at work in the woods for the past three weeks. 
In all, about 250 employes will be added to the 
payrolls as a result of resumption. The mill is 
to be operated on a basis of 8-hour shifts, six 
days a week, subject to National Industrial Re- 
covery Act rules and regulations. The Curtin 
mill is the third largest in the State, having a 
capacity of 80,000 feet a day. 
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Pine Mill Put Into Operation by 
Lessees 


ConroE, TEX., July 31.—New life has been 
instilled into this community through the con- 
summation of a deal that has put the plant of 
the Delta Land & Lumber Co. again in opera- 
tion and restored employment to a large num- 
ber of men. This plant has been leased to E, 
L. Kurth, vice president of the Angelina County 
Lumber Co., at Keltys, and A. E. Hickerson, 
former superintendent, has been retained in that 
capacity. The lessee owns large tracts of pine 
and hardwood timber near Saratoga, Tex., and 
with its own equipment will transport the logs 
over the Santa le railroad to the mill here. 
which will manufacture both southern pine and 
hardwood. 





Joins Organization Promoting 
Sap Control Treatment 


New Orveans, La., July 31.— His many 
friends in the Jumber industry, particularly in 
the South, have been interested to learn that 
A. Dale Chapman recently has changed from 
the Government service to the commercial field. 
Mr. Chapman during the past two years has 
been in charge of the Federal sap stain control 
work in the South. This was a Federal project, 
carried on with the co-operation of the South- 
ern Pine Association, the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, and the American Pitch 
Pine Export Co. This project was started in 
1928 by Ralph M. Lindgren, and in 1930 the 
ethyl mercury treatment was developed by him 
and other bureau workers. It was thought de- 
sirable to improve still further the dipping and 
spraying treatments then in use by the lumber 
industry, and in 1931 research work was con- 
tinued, finally culminating in the development 
of the excellent chlorinated phenol treatment, 
the results of tests of which were reported in 
full in the June 10 issue of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. So impressed was Mr. Chapman with 
this treatment for the prevention of sap stain 
that he determined to give up his work with 
the Government and devote his time to the pro- 
motion of this new treatment, the compounds 
for which are being manufactured by the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The pine and 
hardwood stain control chemical will be known 
to the trade as “Dowicide.” Mr. Chapman 1s 
secretary and manager of the southern agency 
of Chemical Treatments Co., with offices at 206 
Medical Building, New Orleans, through which 
this treatment will be marketed to mills in the 
South. 


Back-hauled to Michigan Riviera 


Waterviiet, Micu., Aug. 1.—Rosenberg & 
Forbes, local lumber and coal dealers, have re- 
ceived a carload of 30,000 feet of Douglas fir 
from Seattle, Wash. This was part of a ship- 
load of 2,000,000 feet sent by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal to Norfolk, Va., and thence by rail 
west to Watervliet. 








Timber Lands in More Active 
Demand 


BaALtiMorE, Mp., July 31.—One of the de- 
velopments connected with the formulation and 
adoption of lumber codes is the demand that 
has sprung up for second growth shortleaf pine 
timber on lands owned by larger holders, which 
had been cut over years ago, and which now 
hoast of a fine new stand. This stumpage 1s 
sought especially by the smaller mills, which 
have a market for lumber, and a number ot 
sales have been recorded of late. One transac- 
tion involving such timber amounted to not less 
than $40,000, with various smaller deals con- 
cluded by a single company. It is also to be 
said that the market for first growth timber has 
revived, and inquiries are stated to be on foot 
which, if brought to a close, will result in pur- 
chases of large areas. 
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WEYERHAEUSER 


‘SQUARE 


LUMBER 
JOB 


A 


Fie] REPAIRING 


i] 





BUILDING NEW GARAGE 
BROKEN STEPS =<} GETTING HOUSE READY 
TO SELL OR RENT “oma RENOVATING SUMMER 
COTTAGE E> FIXING BACK PORCH “<= 


@ Wherever softwood is used, the 
newly enlarged and newly priced Weyerhaeuser 4-SQUARE Line qualifies 
for the sale. 

With everything from No. 4 boards to the finest clear improved, guar- 
anteed, trademarked, and sold at no extra cost, the 4- SQUARE Dealer is 


in position to make every sale do double duty. 


Sell 4-SQUARE on every job, large or small, and you get today’s avail- 
able business. 

You also get every present customer sold on this fine lumber, with its 
extra values at no extra cost. When he is ready for his big job, he comes 


back to the dealer who sells this improved lumber. 


That’s why 4-SQUARE for Every Job is the practical sales program for 


present and repeat business. 





1COMPLETE LINE 
OF IMPROVED LUMBER 


2. SOLD AT NO PREMIUM 
OVER REGULAR LUMBER 


3. MERCHANDISING 
PROGRAM FOR TODAY’S 
MARKET 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 
® 
General offices: First National 
Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
District offices: 808 Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis; 307 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; 3106 
Chanin Building, New York 
City; 1600 Arch Street, Phila- 
deiphia; 1024 Old National 
Bank Building, Spokane; 1420 


R.A.Long Building, Kansas City. 
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of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1932: 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 31.—Following is the national Lumber Manufacturers’ Association re 
twenty-nine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1933 and 1932 are av 


port for two weeks ended July 22, 1933, and for 
ailable, and percentage comparison with statistics 














TWO WEEKS Average No. Production. Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: of mills 1933 of 1932 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 
Southern Pine Association...............00.% 99 59,535,000 150 6,331,000 142 50,321,000 120 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association....... 172 199,192,000 212 tty 061, "000 188 156,080,000 149 
WOStGER Fime ASSOGIBTIOR., ccccccccccccsccces 112 99,676,000 138 05,277,000 165 78,060,000 132 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 8,029,000 558 7,350,000 242 8,110,000 206 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 1,407,000 1,213 3,786,000 204 4,377,000 313 
OO EEE Te re ere 407 367,839,000 177 370,805,000 173 296,948,000 142 
Hardwoods: 
ardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 164 31,663,000 244 42,489,000 276 41,131,000 336 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 2,054,000 241 5,232,000 320 3,844,000 252 
i Pe Kbscetd cen we eidakeew awe 181 33,717,000 24H 47,721,000 280 44,975,000 327 
i at ag oda Socialinana kien 571 401,556,000 Is! 418,526,000 IS1 341,923,000 153 
TWENTY-NINE Ww El EKS 
Ss ver 
heen Pine NN a oon spa > ob pe 102 654,360,000 112 772,642,000 120 806,045,000 1s 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 172 1,813,776,000 116 1,986,069,000 ait 2,201,516,000 ize 
Western Pine Association...............0- 114 682,227,000 102 984,155,000 100 1,035,040,000 107 
Northern Pine Manufacturers............... 7 34,915,000 236 59,093,000 103 62,187,000 124 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn. 17 12,834,000 102 $2,845,000 146 33,316,000 154 
Total SOCCWOOES 2. cccccccccccvcsccccccecs 412 3,198,112,000 112 3,834,804,000 109 4,138,402,000 122 
Hardwoods: - . 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 172 266,596,000 102 418,634,000 12: 420,904,000 140 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 17 18, 297, 000 8S 44,688,,000 129 48,014,000 161 
I II <5 6 aa: sve core or ee/eu ee waren 189 284,8 893 ,000 101 463,322,000 126 478,918,000 142 
Ec cdcweemdnwewiabaeeeuahaces 584 3,483,005,000 111 4,298,126,000 111 4,617,320,000 24 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuinoton, D. C., July 31.—Following a statement for five groups of the gross stock and 
unfilled order footages July 22: 




























eae No. of Cross Unfilled 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders 

Southern Pine Association.................se0e- 98 398,761,000 69,737,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 877,836,000 381,121,000 
TE Be Re eee 110 996,197,000 138,948,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers................... 7 157,978,000 8,717,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 226 724,505,000 ne ea 

|): se See 84,541,000 





. 


Sales 26 Percent Under Output 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 3.—Six associations for the two weeks ended July 29, reported 
as follows: Week No. of - 
Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 

















Southern Pine Association (North CarolinaJuly 22 101 30,591,000 29,713,000 24,853,000 
ee EE 6 witb t od Wada nsneeneerbea bes aus July 29 103 27,901, "000 29,189,000 30,485,000 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... July 22 185 107,003,000 97,868,000 76,217,000 
July 29 185 103,762,000 95,729,000 63,857,000 
Western Pine Association (Inland EmpireJuly 22 112 52,538,000 51,489,000 37,230,000 
—": le area July 29 109 51,713,000 46,429,000 38,964,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. July 22 7 4,439,000 4,608,000 5,290,000 
July 29 7 3,038,000 4,058,000 2,158,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac-July 22 21 814,000 2,013,000 2,404,000 
ee NNN kao ben wide'cea ono hcamen ce July 29 16 573,000 1,651,000 1,561,000 
— July 22 426 195,385,000 185,691,000 145,994,000 
0 ae ee ee ee ey July 29 420 186,987,000 177,056,000 37,025,000 
Hardwood 
Hardw i Mz fac reer Insti July 22 224 21,144,000 27,787,000 24,970,000 
arawooc Manufacturers | July 29 213 22,393,000 25, 694,000 21 "579 000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- July 22 21 1,731,000 2,780,000 1,604,000 
See “MN ie are harivatomveevacas July 29 16 1,161,000 2,470, 000 1,042,000 
PG chrtkaedwebamedaelneeaen ween eel July 22 245 22,875, 000 30, 567, 000 26,574,000 
July 29 229 2: 3" 554,000 23" ,164,000 22,621,000 

















To Cypress Buyers— 


As exclusive sales agents for the Scott Cypress Co., we now have for sale the 
cypress known as the Watertown Cypress Company stock. It is GENUINE 


Fonoa TIDEWATER RED CYPRESS 


BONE DRY—TWO YEARS AND OLDER COMPLETE PLANING MILL FACILITIES 
Had 3,000,000 feet to start with. Substantial sales already made, but 


some stock in all assortments still available—superb upper grades and 


EXTRA GOOD COMMON GRADES. 


Write or wire for prices. 


Barnett National Bank Bldg, 
Holley- Terrell Lumber Co., SAcksOnviile LOniDA 


















































Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PorRTLAND, Ore., Aug. 2.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations of 
Inland Empire and California mills during the 
two weeks ended July 29: 


Average number of mills reporting 110% 
Total production for two weeks... .104,251,000 
SNE, ck cesar dle vas Bee's 97,918,000 
wetness orders received... ....csseacs 76,194,000 
Report of avesnae of 107% mills: 
Average weekly capacity......... 120,178,500 
Wee = average for 3 previous 

UD fac: bon a Ge ne ah'w ahaa a ew alk Soa ele 55,710,000 


Ac Soa production, weekly average 50,368,000 


Weekly average of identical mills, average 
number, 107%: c-— Two Weeks Ended— 


July 29,1933 July 30, 1932 
PRORMCUION 2 sc cece 50,368,000 34,422,500 
ROUNRS. bc wcceens 48,764,000 32,031,500 
Orders received.... 37,931,000 29° 728,000 


Identical Mills: 
Production, weekly average for 3 
previous years (average number 
Ce Se. SEE cdenbeece ore wee se 96,178,000 
On July 29, On July 30, 
1933 1932 
Unfilled orders (108 
ere 141,825,000 106,378,000 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WaAsH., Aug. 2.—The 185 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 29 reported: 
Product’n 106,261,000 
Shipments 96,798,000 8.91% under production 
Orders 70,037,000 34.09% under production 
A group of 254 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1933 to date are complete reported as 
follows : 
Avesoge weekly cut for 30 weeks— 
9 





oil daar ore @ Lina ge dorian coi RO 62,875,000 

i SE RRR ere eerie eee 74,473,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

(= BPE regen = eee 117,250,000 


A group of 185 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 29 was 106,261,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: wi 

Unfillec 


Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 35,103,000 23,733,000 83,769,000 
Domestic 
eargo .. 35,520,000 26,513,000 254,567,000 
Export ... 18,589,000 12,205,000 92,836,000 
Local .... 7,586,000 7,586,000 


96,798,000 70,037,000 431,172,000 

A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 

of production, shipments and orders are com- 

plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 





Average for two 
weeks ended Average for 30 we eKs 
July 29, 1933 1933 193: 
Production 98,996,000 63,831,000 53, 592,000 
Shipments 90,469,000 69,097,000 61,991,000 
Orders 65,940,000 75,186,000 58,996,000 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Dealers Join Associated Effort 
Under Recovery Act 


Kansas City, Mo., July 31.—In 
bulletin sent to members of the 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary E. E. 
Woods reported that 105 new members have 
come into the association during the past six 
weeks. Much of this increase is attributed to 
the realization of dealers that it is to their in- 
terest to join in associated effort under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Mr. Woods 
expressed the opinion that the Federal Adminis- 
trator will approve of what the retail group 
has set out as good practice in the distribution 
of building materials, which he says is a very 
definite part of the Recovery act. Continuing, 
Mr. Woods said: “Industry agrees to increase 
wages and lower maximum hours of work, and 
the strong arm of the Government is used to 
drive out the ‘chiselers’ and trade abuses that 
deprive business of profit.” 


a recent 
Southwestern 





Upper Postnal Dealers in Annual 


HovuGcuton, Micu., July 31.—With A. W. 
Quandt, of the Hamar-Quandt Co., serving as 
chairman of the local commitee, Houghton was 
host on Saturday, July 22, to the retail lum- 
ber dealers of the Upper Peninsula of Michi- 
gan at the annual meeting of the Cloverland 
Retail Lumbermen’s Club. The morning was 
devoted to auto sight-seeing trips and airplane 
rides over the copper country, followed at noon 
by an informal luncheon to the men at the Doug- 
lass House, and a complimentary luncheon to 
the ladies at the Onigaming Yacht Club. Hos- 
tesses for the ladies were Mrs. Albert Quandt, 
Mrs. John Hamar, Mrs. Ray Armstrong and 
Mrs. rank Christianson. 

The business meeting assembled: at 1:30 p. m., 
with President P. B. Spear, jr., of F. B. Spear 
& Sons, Marquette, Mich., presiding, and I. E 
Dickson, of the City Lumber Yard, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich., efficiently performing his duties 
as secretary-treasurer. Interesting and inform- 
ative addresses made up the formal program, 
as follows: 

“The New Lumber Dealer,” J. L. Burt, presi- 
dent, Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Johnson-Burt Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis.; 
“The Industrial Recovery Act and Dealers’ 
Code,” D. S. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; “The Michigan Sales Tax and Its Re- 
lation to the Retail Lumber Dealer,” J. E. Mo- 


California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., July 31.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for May: 

—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 








Feet production Feet 

Production . 6,242,000 vars 2,731,000 
Shipments .....24,776,000 ) 3,629,000 
Peamt USO i... 1,368,000 § 419 201,000 
Orders— 

Received ....33,439,000 536 3,020,000 

On hand ....34,985,000 4, 925,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 6,138,000 8,099,000 
Southern California*.... 4,268,000 3,714,000 
Lhe ak, Peas 64,000 47,000 
eae 12,970,000 19,979,000 
| ee eee Fae 1,336,000 1,600,000 

RNIN fo itiniaah dave pas a 24,776,000 33,439, 000 
_*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


iWashington, 
All other 


Oregon, Nevada and Arizona, 
States and Canada, 


gan, managing director, Michigan Sales Tax 
Administration, Lansing, Mich. 

In an interesting open forum, the discussions 
centered on the Michigan sales tax, “How Far 
Should the Dealer Go in Contracting?” and 
“Is the Exchange of a Contractors’ Credit List 
Between Dealers Advisable ?” 

Officers for the 
as follows: 

President—Frank FE. Christianson, Arm- 
strong-Thielman Lumber Co., L’Anse, Mich. 


ensuing year were elected 





Vice President—Hugh Moran, Lock City 
Lumber Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. E. Dickson, City 
Lumber Yard, Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Directors—P. B. 
president; L. H. 


Spear, jr., the 
Finkbeiner, Consolidated 
Fuel & Lumber Co., Ishpeming, Mich., and 
H. J. Fisher, Phoenix Lumber & Supply Co., 
Iron River, Mich. 


retiring 


The annual banquet—at which the principal 
address was by Rev. H. Crowley-Carroll, Epis- 
copalian rector of Houghton, on the subject 
“Industrial Patriotism”’—was followed by the 
annual lumber dealers’ ball and entertainment. 





Eight Conservation Organizations to 
Hold Rally 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 31.—One of the 
greatest gatherings in the history of the forest 
movement is expected at Franconia, N. KH. 
Sept. 5, 6, 7 and 8, the occasion being a great 
forest rally to be held in connection with the 
fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association. Seven other conserva- 
tion organizations will join in the rally, and 
the meetings will be addressed by Henry Wal- 
lace, secretary of agriculture, and Robert 
Fechner, director of the Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work. Other speakers of note include 
R. Y. Stuart, chief forester of the United 
States, and Henry S. Graves, dean of the Yale 
Forest School and former chief of the Forest 
Service. At a luncheon to honor the President 
of the United States, Governor John G. Win- 
ant, of New Hampshire, will preside as toast- 
master. The rally will feature sessions and 
field trips devoted to discussion and study of 
America’s forest problems, and particular stress 
will be given the emergency conservation work 
inaugurated by President Roosevelt, and the 
place of forest management in national recoy- 
ery. 





Virginia Dealers Show Interest 
Code 


RicHMOND, July 31.—Virginia dealers 
are being ny ‘that the vacation convention 
of the Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association will be held in the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va., on Aug. 18 and 19, 
and a cordial invitation has been extended to 
all Virginia dealers to attend. While details 
of the program have not yet been announced, 
it is understood that the principal subject for 
consideration will be the industry code and how 
Virginia dealers will operate under it. Mr. 
Harris Mitchell, secretary, said: 

Our dealers have manifested a greater 
interest in their forthcoming convention 
than they have ever before manifested in a 
summer meeting. The importance and ne- 
cessity of dealer action under the code of 
their industry accounts for this, of course, 


The Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association has been named under the 
master code of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association as the 
authority in this division. There will be no 
State or regional codes of retail lumber dealers 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 
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Also Tupelo Lumber, 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


and have Complete 


Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 
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Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
Califorria White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—220 5th Ave. 
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Wire Rope for 
Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 














Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
New York, Chicago 
Den 
















SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all ade of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; ath 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
seems Saws; Care of 
Sa Cord Wood 
Tables: ’ Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Rent, Board, Interest, 

n ard, In 
Ban oe and Heading 
etc. 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
PAD FoR 50 Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P.0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





LUMBERMAN 


considered by the National Recovery adminis- 
tration, but it has before it the master code of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion for retail dealers in lumber, lumber prod- 
ucts, building materials and building specialties. 
Commenting on this situation, Mr. Mitchell 
said: 

Virginia dealers are 
spirit of the 
Act. They are 
safeguards they 


in full accord with the 
National Industrial Recovery 
not only eager to throw the 
are seeking from the Fed- 
eral Government around their business, but 
are also glad to make the investment re- 
quired to secure these dividends. There is 
searcely any tendency in our dealer ranks 
to evade the responsibility entailed by the 
Vast experiments that are impending. For 
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example, Virginia dealers are almost unani- 
mously willing to inaugurate a 35-cent per 
hour minimum wage as opposed to lower 
figures in some other sections. 


W. Albie Barksdale, of the Charlottesville 
Lumber Co., Charlottesville, Va., has been 
named by President Weldon W. Berry as the 
representative of the Virginia division on the 
co-ordinating and arbitration committee of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
As soon as the National retail code is approved, 
President Berry will announce the proper State 
committees to apply its provisions in the Vir- 
ginia division, and to enforce the rules and 
regulations and terms of sale adopted by the 
Virginia dealers. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Golf Tourney Is Big Success 


BLOOMINGTON, ILt., Aug. 1.—The seventh 
annual golf tournament of the McLean County 
Lumbermen’s Club was held July 19, at the 
Maplewood Country Club. This meeting, from 
the standpoint of both interest and attendance, 
will go down in club history as the “best yet.” 
The grand prize, symbolizing the club cham- 
pionship, went to H. H. Sonnemann, of Van- 
dalia, with a net of 73. Tom Bankston, Peoria, 
won the salesmen’s low net with a 65, while 
E. L. Henninger; traffic manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, won the guest prize with 


a 70 net. Gordon Estes, Chicago, had the 
smallest number of putts—30 in all. 
At the banquet that evening, W. B. Maurer 


was given a big hand as the real golfing king 
of the day, with 76 gross; John Marlin, Spring- 
field, who rated the high score of the day, 
126, was honored with a highly cut golf ball 
presented by Bill Joyce, who served as toast- 
master. 

Credit for success of the event goes to E. P. 
Krum, Bloomington, chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements, and his fellow members: 
Herman Baumgart, Park Enlow, G. W. Parker, 
Carl Schwulst, Henry Gerling, Walter Prenz- 
ler, Fitch Harwood and Adolph Modahl. 





Tacomans ‘Hold Annual Golf 
Tournament 


Tacoma, WASH., July 29.—The annual golf 
tournament of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club 
has long since established itself as the out- 
standing sports event among lumbermen of the 
Pacific coast. Lumbermen from all over the 
Pacific Northwest travel hundreds of miles 
each year to attend this event, and have never 
been disappointed in the entertainment, good 
fellowship and the meeting of friends and com- 
petitors where business worries are discarded 
for play and friendly competition in sport. 

The thirteenth annual event held here today 
was no exception. There was an impressive 
array of trophies. The program comprised 
sixteen events. This year the home-town boys 
of Tacoma came to the front, and took the 
lion’s share of the prizes. As usual, the play 
was at the Tacoma Country & Golf Club. 

G. E. Karlen, Karlen-Davis Lumber Co., 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, 
and the following committees did themselves 
proud as hosts to about 120 participants in the 
day’s festivities: 

TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE—Jack Dempsey, 
chairman: Paul Johns, Bill Cain, Spike Griggs, 
Karl Kellogg, John Manley, Ralph Brindley. 

ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE—Roy Sharp, 
chairman; Bill Wooley, Jim Dempsey. 

PUBLICITY COMMITTEE—-Al Martin, 
Earl Snyder, Elliot Metcalf. 

The Tacoma team, consisting of J. J. Demp- 
sey, F. R. Titcomb, Corydon Wagner and E. 
G. Griggs II, won the district four-man team 
championship from a team of Everett, Wash., 
lumbermen by a margin of five up. The Ever- 
ett team included Stowell Challacombe, W. H. 


chairman; 


Peabody, P. H. Olwell and A. K. Cruikshank. 

Corydon Wagner, of Tacoma, with a fine 
par of 72, won individual honors. Besides be- 
ing a member of the victorious four-man Ta- 
coma team, he was declared the Pacific North- 
west Lumberman’s champion. He also won the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association cup, and 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co, 
cup, in addition to hitting the day’s longest 
drive on the tenth hole. 

The runner-up for the individual champion- 
ship was C. A. Cruikshank, of Everett, with a 
76. J. E. Manley, of Tacoma, won the handi- 
cap championship, with 82-20-63. J. P. Weyer- 
haeuser, jr., of Tacoma, was second, with 
85-20-65. 

J. J. Dempsey, of Tacoma, with a 7%7-7-70, 
won the Class A handicap championship. Mar- 
field Balcom, of Seattle, was runner-up with 
82-10-72. E. G. Griggs II, of Tacoma, won 
the Class B handicap, with 82-16-66. H. E. 
Grant, of Shelton, Wash., was runner-up, scor- 
ing 81-13-69. 

Tacoma won both places in the Class C han- 
dicap division. Al Scharf was first with a 
90-22-68, and Ralph Brindley was runner-up 
with a 92-24-69. 

Marfield Balcom, of Seattle, hit the longest 
drive on the first hole. Corydon Wagner, of 
Tacoma, hit the longest drive on the tenth, 
and N. C. Jamison, of Everett, hit the nearest 
pitch to the pin on the sixth hole, being 3 feet 
7 inches away. 

J. J. Dempsey was chairman of the affair, 
which was sponsored by the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club. He was assisted by Paul John, 
Bill Cain, E. G. Griggs II, Karl Kellogg, John 
Manley and Ralph Brindley. 





Roofer Producers Will Meet to 
Discuss Code 


CoLuMBus, GA., July 31.—While the exact 
date of the August meeting of the Roofer Manu- 
facturers’ Club has not been definitely deter- 
mined, it is understood that the meeting will be 
held about Aug. 15, or a little later. Fixing of 
the definite date depends on the progress made 
in Washington with reference to the approval 
of the national lumber industry code. The meet- 
ing will be held in Columbus, and the club 
members will be guests at luncheon of the 
wholesalers. Under the direction of T. E. Grif- 
fin, of the Colonial Lumber Co., Phenix City, 
Ala., a committee representing the wholesalers 
is making arrangements for the entertainment, 
both solid and liquid refreshments to be supplied 
by the wholesalers. 





Gets Big Forest Camp Order 


CLEVELAND, TENN., July 31.—The Stivers 
Lumber Co., a local millwork and retail lum- 
ber concern, a few days ago announced the re- 
ceipt of the biggest order in its history. This 
was for millwork and building materials for 
thirty-two reforestation camps located in Ten- 


nessee, Georgia and North Carolina. 
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The Heaven of Bad Dreams 


I sometimes think that there must be a place, 
Some haven of lost hopes, some house of rest 


Where we and what we wished stand face to face, 


Unfretted by the empty “It was best.” 
It was not best—we know it in our hearts. 


Why would we dream if dreams should not come true? 


And when the vision fades and hope departs, 
Let still the dream be very dear to you. 


Oh, I have stood beside the open sod, 
And watched it hide my fondest hope away, 
Have given up my dearest thing to God 
And knew it was not sacrilege to say, 
“It had been better if I could have kept 
This one I loved a little longer here.” 
It surely was not wicked that I wept 
And challenged fate with a rebellious tear. 


And there were other, there were tender dreams, 


Long, long decided, ever at an end, 
Yet not a one that now mistaken seems 

Because some circumstance I could not bend, 
Some barrier could not alter to my will 

And make the thing I wished for come to be. 
I find no comfort in your sentence chill, 

No consolation your philosophy. 


You are but weaklings who surrender so 
And call it best that is in truth the worst. 


Dare mourn your dreams whatever fate they know 
And love your dreams as you have loved them first. 


Be not a traitor to the hopes that were, 

Forsake your vision when your vision dies. 
Still lift your voice and at the grave declare, 

Of your dead dreams, ’twere better otherwise. 


And then some day when all the days are past, 
In that dream heaven that I dream of now, 
You shall stand face to face with them at last, 
I feel it in my heart of hearts somehow, 
And you shall say, “Old dreams, you are as dear 
As when, new-born, I took you to my breast: 
I have been true through every weary year, 


And know the thing that was not was the best.” 


We See b’ the Papers 


A Kentucky farmer shouted so loudly he was 
heard for eight miles. Yet he could have whis- 
pered a thought to help humanity and been 
heard for twenty-five thousand. 

There is at least one fellow in every office 
who doesn’t belong to the white collar class; 
except perhaps the day after washday. 

We'd better get the stein down to a nickel 


hefore the so called song writers get to riming 
it with dime. 


_If your beer tastes bitter, it may be the na- 
tional, State and local taxes you taste. 


All men are created free and equal. And then 
things begin to happen. 


A lot of fellows have been raising wages 
every week all through the depression. Some- 
times from the bank, sometimes from relatives, 
but somehow. 


_Forty hours of work a week would be all 
right, if the law also provided that a man must 
spend forty hours a week with his family, and 
fiity-six hours a week in sleep. That would 
still leave him thirty-two hours a week for 
deviltry. 

Brewers say beer should be kept in a dark 


place. Well, the American people are used to 
doing it. 


If the government wants to lease land, it can 
take care of our lawn for the summer. 


With the American people having more lei- 
sure for reading, it certainly ought to help the 


book business. But we have a sneaking idea it 
won t. 


About the only people who ever 
seem to profit by an international con- 
ference are the steamship lines. 


However, it is well to remember 
that this country was made what it is 
by men who were eager to see how 
much wages they could make, not how 
little time they could work. 

This fellow at Chicago who is going 
up in a balloon or similar contraption 
for a few miles for a few days will 
not only probably get some important 
scientific facts but will have the added 
satisfaction, for awhile anyway, of get- 
ting away from it all. 


“Buy Now, Warn Merchants, Cloth- 
ing and Home Articles Soar,” head- 
lines the Chicago Tribune. And that 
won't be all that will be sore. 

One way to stop kidnapping might 
be to stop police napping. 

A public servant is a fellow who 
orders the public around. 

We hope that Mr. Roosevelt has 
better success spreading the work 
among as many as_ possible than 
mother does. 


What we would all like to see is 
more money in circulation, until it 
gets to us. 

Now that we have repealed the law 
of supply and demand, something 
ought to be done about this gravitation 
nuisance. 


Between Trains 


MINERAL WELLs, TEXx.—That Pan- 
handle jackrabbit that was seen to 
cross the road with nobody chasing 
it, is still intact, according to all re- 
ports. The bankers of Texas, in con- 
vention assembled, were reticent re- 
garding him, in view of the new se- 
curities act, but they thought he was 

safe from now on, if, as and when. They did 
not guarantee the statement, but said the state- 
ment was based on information which they be- 
lieved to be reliable. 

The thing that interested us the most in Min- 
eral Wells was not the wells, of none of which 
we partook during our three days’ sojourn in 
these parts, but the friendliness of the Mineral 
Wells people, of which we partook most lib- 
erally. Crossing the street today a native 
ho-hooed to us merrily, and we were puzzled 
for a minute to know whom it was we knew 
in Mineral Wells. Then we recalled the gen- 
tleman, and we use the word advisedly. It was 
the fellow who drove us over in the bus from 
Millsap. 

We don’t recall any Broadway cabdriver, 
yellow or checkered, who ever ho-hooed at us. 
They have done other things to us, but never 
ho-hooed. We recall one who gave us 50 cents 
change for a 50-cent ride, and then withered 
us with scorn because we didn’t hand it back 
to him in the form of a 100 percent tip. There 
is none of that spirit in Mineral Wells, and 
perhaps that is the reason it is so popular as 
a southern resort among northern people, and 
as a northern resort among southern people. 

We ran into Jack Dionne here, but, as we 
were just coming and he was just leaving, we 
were practically ships in passing. The Texas 
lumbermen are going to meet here next April, 
and we can commend the occasion highly, 
knowing Jack and Mineral Wells as well as 
we do. 


Speaking of Medals 


He was in the War three years, and all he 
ever got on his chest was a cold. 
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Bude Shortleaf 
Plant Reopens 


Fine Soft, Velvety Textured Bude Quality 
Shortleaf — favorite stock of dealers for 
more than 25 years——now available. 


S. P. A. Grade Marked, Trade Marked. 




















Mixed Cars 
A Specialty 


All No. 1 and Better kiln dried and 


No. 2 Com. inch stock kiln dried, 


Anticipate your fall needs in Bude Qual- 
ity Soft Shortleaf Now. Write or wire. 


Hardwood plant will resume later. 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


Eastern Sales Office Scranton, Pa. 


Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf, South- 
ern Hardwoods, Box Shook, Crating, Cut 
Stock and Piling. 











YELLOW PINE 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 


a 
PILING — CAR MATERIAL 


GRAIN DOORS 


W.T.FERGUSON 


LUMBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T. C. WHITMARSH, JR., PRESIDENT 
N. C. WAGGONER, SALES MANAGER 


WEST COAST PRODUCTS 
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Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there is 
no other hote: in 
the entire United 
States more hand- 
somely furnishedor 
that offers more to 
the traveler. 


er and Boyd 
Owner. and 


Operz.tors 
























in index. Desk size, 300 
ue morocco leather, gilt e 


tion leather, $3.00. 
with cut-in indexes. 


431 So. Dearborn St., 





Baughman’s Buyer 
and Seller 


Awell known calculator for standard lumber sizes 
to which is appended a considerable number of use- 
ful miscellaneous tables. All editions have full cut- 
pages, 5x7 inches, red water- 
ned flexible leather, $4.00; black seal grain, $5.00; 
dges, $6.00; brown imita- 
ocket edition, 3%x6 inches, 


dn Silk Cloth, $1.50; Red Leather, $2.00 
Blae Morocco with Gilt Edge, $3.00 


FOR SALE BY 


American Lumberman 


Chicago, Ill 











Market News from Am 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Coast Woods, — Business continues 
brisk in this section, there being a good 
movement export and to the Atlantic coast. 
Production shows a nominal increase. Prices 
are good, and on the whole firm. Labor trou- 


West 


bles, which have caused a virtual cessation 
of production on Grays Harbor, have not 
spread to Tacoma or other western Wash- 


ington lumber manufacturing centers. 


Export.—Regarded locally as an encourag- 
ing factor was the announcement here July 
28 of another increase in the freight rate on 
lumber from Pacific coast ports to Europe. 
The increase is effective on the October rate, 
which will be $11.65 a thousand. The Sep- 
tember rate is slightly more than $11. The 
rate on logs, doors and plywood remains the 
same. While these rates will not apply to 
Great Britain as yet, they will be effective 
to all major continental ports, including 
Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 
Lumber rates from here are approximately 
3 percent higher than they were three 
months ago. The export movement from 
here continues active. Large shipments of 
plywood, doors and lumber, principally for 
European and Oriental destinations, have 
gone forward during the last fortnight. 
Kelso, Kalama, Longview and other south- 
west Washington ports report heavy ship- 
ments of piling and railroad ties to the 
Orient. The increase in Oriental business has 
been made in the face of a rise in freight 
rates for August and September delivery. 
Rates are now reported to be $5.50 a thou- 
sand on shipments for China and Japan. This 
is 50 cents more than was asked two weeks 


ago, and is $2 more than the rates several 
lines had in effect only a few months ago. 
Ships in the Oriental trade frequently are 


experiencing difficulty in obtaining the lum- 
ber they are scheduled to carry, chiefly be- 
cause the mills have found the coastal and 
intercoastal business to be more attractive. 
Door manufacturers here are working their 
plants at capacity and shipments, particu- 
larly to Europe, have been unusually heavy. 
Indications are that volume will continue 
excellent, as many plants are reported to be 
booked ahead well into December. 
Ties.—Renewed activity is apparent among 
tie mills in the Raymond section, the plants 
being engaged in filling a large order of. ties 
for the Chinese national railroad under con- 
struction between Canton and Hangkow. 


Seattle, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Indications are that 
production is catching up with or exceeding 
new orders. Orders files are still large, and 


most mills have all the business they can 
handle for several weeks. Production of 
lumber and logs is being seriously threat- 


ened by labor troubles, which at this writing 
have caused mills to shut down at Klamath 
Falls, Ore., and at Grays Harbor. Serious 
fire weather, which so far has caused little 
damage, has tended to make loggers operate 
cautiously. Added to these deterrents is un- 
certainty over costs pending adoption of the 


code. Prices throughout are firm in spite of 
lessened demand, no operator being willing 
to sell lumber at depression prices in the 


face of developments. The industry is opti- 
mistic, most lumbermen feeling that in the 
latter part of August business will improve, 


Intercoastal—Trade is quieter. Opinion 
differs on how fast lumber is moving out of 
retail yards. Buyers tend to hold aloof at 
present prices, no doubt figuring they may 
recede. The $11 rate is solid as a rock, and 
all chiseling and rebating appears to have 
been stopped. The 70 cent rate on shingles 
is causing many dealers, who ship close to 
the back-haul limit, to send their merchan- 
dise by rail. A good volume of shingles is 
moving to the east coast. Mill strikes tend 
to make space more plentiful. Some of the 
largest cargo mills are down, and at Grays 
Harbor only two are running. On the other 
hand, the steamship companies, faced with 
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lack of westbound cargo, are tying up steam- 
ers. August space is being filled rapidly 
at the $11 rate. Despite the slump in orders 
the past two weeks, the cargo mills are not 
worrying, and are holding firm to the prices 
established early in July. 


Rail—A fair amount of car material buy- 
ing by eastern roads has enlivened this mar- 
ket, which, like the others, is getting much 


less business 


than a month ago. Shippers 
expect that road purchases toward the last 
of August will be large. Car companies 
especially, it is believed, will need refrig- 
erators. A few items, such as ceiling and 
structural cutting, reveal price Weakness, 
but for the most part prices are firm on 


railroad material. One man said “there 
real evidence the market is weakening,” 
Wholesalers generally report a slowing up 
in retail demand, with mills more inclined to 
accept orders. They aver the slump in mid- 


Is no 


summer is normal. Despite a better recep- 
tiveness on the part of the mills, they are 
reluctant to book orders ahead, due to cost 
uncertainty. 

Ixport—Trade is quiet. China and Japan 
are doing very littl buying, due, it is 
thought, to the exchange situation, Baby 
squares to Japan move at $4.75, and large 
squares at $5.25. tate to Shanghai is $5.75, 


with $6 asked for northern ports, particu- 
lar!yv Darien. Dropping of the rate from 
gritish Columbia to London to 45 shillings is 
putting American shippers out of the United 
Kingdom export business, as far as _ ship- 
ments of merchantable are concerned. How- 
ever, some clear lumber is being shipped at 
47/6. The European Continent and South 
America are both quiet. 


Shingles—Demand has dropped decidedly, 
but prices remain firm. Stocks have in- 
creased slightly. Mills are still oversold. 


Order files are filled for several weeks ahead. 


Production is running about 55 percent of 
capacity. There is a slight price weakness 
on No. 2 shingles, while No. 1 are steady to 
weaker. Cedar logs are scarce. 

Cedar Lumber—An advance of $1 on %4x6- 
and %x18-inch siding was announced here 
July 21. The volume of the cedar movement 
is holding steady. Production has dropped 
slightly. 

Logs—This market is very firm. In the 
past two weeks practically all cedar logs 
have passed into the hands of the mills. 
Hemlock is stronger, and best grade fir logs 
bring $9, $13 and $18. The poorer fir sells 
for $8, $12 and $16. Peeler logs bring $20 
and $21. Shingle logs fetch $13 and $14, 
while lumber logs are firm at $19. Input 
probably will be less the next thirty days, 
due to labor troubles and the fire season. 

. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northern Pine sales, shipments and pro- 
duction all show considerable gain over the 
first six months of 1932, sales being about 


25 percent greater. Stocks are reported about 


50 million feet lower than last year's, and 
shipments have cut down the order files. 
Prices are holding firm, there being practi- 


cally no concessions or special offerings. 
Buying continues to be largely of the mixed 
lot, rush-order sort, although some manu- 
facturers report difficulty in filling the latter 
variety owing to shortage of some items. 
The box and crating industry continues to 
take considerable material, but other indus- 
trials are not very active. 
Millwork.—Prices were increased, effective 
Aug. 1, all along the line, from 10 to 20 per- 
cent, both because of the increased cost of 
raw materials and because production costs 





- have risen owing to shorter hours and higher 


wages. A fair demand is reported, much 
of it from the rural sections, in the face of 
increase in seasonal farm work. Manufac- 
turers are disposed to be optimistic over 


building prospects, and much repair and mod- 
ernizing work already is under way tn tne 
larger cities. 

Northern white cedar.—Although farmers 
are too busy with their crops to do much 
new fencing or repair work, sales are hold- 
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ing up fairly well. All sizes of posts are in 
some demand. Wholesalers report a fair de- 
mand for poles, also. The upward trend of 
prices, With a consequent desire of power 
and telephone companies to make purchases 
pefore another rise, is having an influence on 
the pole market, 


Portland, Ore. 


After a rush of domestic business remind- 
ing of boom days, the lumber industry here 


reported a slight falling off in the demand, 


for lumber of all kinds during the week, due 
probably to the more or less apparent ex- 
citement attending the consideration and 
adoption of industrial and trade codes. In 
the Klamath Falls district, where pine is the 
principal output, seven mills are tied up by 
which may continue another week 
The question involved is mini- 
mum pay, the strikers asking 50 cents an 
hour. The foreign demand for fir lumber 
here is reported quiet. Orders for spruce 
showed a falling off, although inquiries are 
still coming freely. The log market is strong, 
with rumors of further advances shortly. 


strikes, 


or longer. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Continued indications of general improve- 
ment in the lumber and allied industries in 
British Columbia are shown in reports from 
all parts of the Province, and from repre- 
sentatives of the majority of the divisions of 
the industry. 

Log production, which reached its lowest 
ebb from September to December last year, 
is improving, and figures now released for 
June give the total scale at 183,131,000 feet, 
compared with 178,540,000 feet for June 1932, 


Provincial forestry officials announce. For 
the first six months of this year, the total 
scale was 607,460,000 feet, compared with 
804,379,000 feet for the first half of 1932, and 
637,621,000 feet for the last half. 

Increased waterborne exports this year 


have reduced some of the lumber stocks on 
hand, and will contribute to additional cut- 
ting in the months to come. Normally Brit- 
ish Columbia uses 300,000,000 feet annually, 
while Canada as a whole takes 800,000,000 
feet. In recent years, nothing like these 
totals have been filled. Recent gains in 
grain prices are expected to stimulate fall 
business in the Canadian market, but to 
what extent can not be predicted. 

Shingle manufacturers are worried again, 
but this time it is over the problem of taking 
care of all the business offering, and in addi- 
tion have been mounting steadily at 
the rate of 10 to 20 cents a thousand each 
week for the past two months, so the shingle 
men are chary of quoting at all, or of book- 
ing new orders except for delivery at future 
current market prices, and this type of order 
is difficult to book. Some large orders have 
been taken, however, for delivery in the far 
future. The upward trend in the shingle in- 
dustry of British Columbia has been gather- 
ing momentum for the past three months. 
Shipments are several times as heavy as in 
March, and prices for the various grades 
are from 60 to 100 percent higher than in 


prices 


March. Wages in practically all shingle 
mills have been increased, and the number 
of men at work nearly doubled. Logging 


camps devoted to cedar, or with cedar form. 
ing a large part of their cut, are feeling the 
effect of the shingle boom. Logging staffs 
have been increased and, owing to the de- 
mand for logs and bolts, they will not ob- 
serve the usual summer shutdown or curtail- 
ment of production in the season of fire 
hazard. During July there was such a short. 
age of No. 2 shingles that the proportions 
of these cheaper grades in accepted orders 
has been cut down to as little as 15 percent. 
One mill official stated he did not know of 
a mill anywhere in British Columbia which 
was now in a position to book an order for 
immediate delivery. The shingle business of 
British Columbia is confined almost entirely 
to the United States and Canada, and the 
increase in demand has been very wide- 
Spread. Heavy orders have come from the 
Atlantic States, and several shipments: have 
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ericas Lumber Centers 


been made by water through the Panama 
Canal. Southern States, notably Texas, 
which had been buying few shingles for 


the past three years, are contributing largely 
to the insistent demand. There has also been 
a considerable increase in buying for the 
Canadian prairies and eastern provinces. 

At the of Empire 
London, England, in conjunction 
World Economic Conference, Loren Brown, 
special representative in Britain for the 
British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and timber adviser to 
the Canadian delegation at the conference, 
aided the Canadian representatives in press- 
ing for a quota for Canadian timber in the 
British market. The request was for a 30 
percent quota, which would amount to a 
billion feet a year for British Columbia, and 
would restore the British Columbia cut to 
its normal output of two billion feet. The 
object of the conference is to take advantage 
of the presence in London of men from all 
parts of the British Empire to correct and 
perfect agreements made at the Ottawa Brit- 
ish Empire Conference one year ago. No 
announcement of results was made at time 
of writing, other than a statement that 
Prime Minister Bennett expected shortly to 
make an important announcement regarding 
his negotiations in this connection. 

British Columbia’s sales of softwood, 
mostly Douglas fir, to the United Kingdom, 
were greater in 1932 than in any of the pre- 
vious years, but represent only a fraction of 
what could be supplied if the business could 
be got at profitable prices. Shipments in the 
past four years were: 


conference leaders in 


with the 


are aime aaa oes 108,314,000 board feet 
EE aca eG a wae wa erle wes 81,356,000 : - 
PE st oie ot Seite pretest we 98,057,000 si 
 waewuie so hse ae wne 69,903,000 = - 


In the first three months of 1933, shipments 
were 26,521,000 feet, nearly double the high- 
est previous record for the same period in 
any year. The increase of British Columbia 
exports to Britain in the past three years 
has been in the face of the competition of 
lower prices, at first from the Baltic coun- 
tries and latterly from Russia, which in the 
past two years has been selling at prices 
which even Sweden, Finland, Latvia and 
other former sources of supply could not 
compete with. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Southern Pine representatives state that 
business is coming very slowly from retail 
yards. Railroad business, however, is very 


active, and items such as car siding, 18-foot 
lining and 2%- and 3-inch decking have all 
been taken up at the mills. No. 2 boards, 8- 
and 10-inch, are being offered more freely 
right now by small mills; prices for this item 
are $23@23.50 at small mills, with larger 
mills still short and asking $26@27. No. 1 
dimension, 2x4-inch, random loading, is from 
$24@25 for small-mill stock; large-mill 
stock, 10- to 14-foot, is $28@29; 16-foot, $29@ 
30; 18- and 20-foot, $30@31; 8-, 9- and 10- 
foot, $21@21.50. B&better flat grain flooring, 
10- to 20-foot, is $31@32 for small-mill stock; 
$34@35 for large-mill stock; straight cars of 
10- and 12-foot, $31; 16-foot and longer, $35 
@36. B&better car siding, 1x4-inch, 9-foot 
is $41; 10- and 12-foot, $38@39. B&better 
longitudinal car siding, 2x6-inch, 18-foot, is 
$67.50; 22- and 24-foot, $70.50; 2%-,inch 
stock, $10 above these prices; 1x6-inch, 10- 
to 20-foot, No. 1 common car lining is $32.50; 
16-foot, $35; 18-foot, $42.50. Above prices are 
for kiln dried stock, air dried stock being $1 
to $2 less. Drop siding, 1x6-inch, 10- to 20- 
foot, standard patterns, B&better is $35; No. 
1 common droppings, $32. Bé&better finish, 


1x4-, 6- and 8-inch, is $42.50; 10-inch, $48; 
12-inch, $58. All above prices are f. o. b. St. 
Louis. 


West Const representatives report that re- 
tail buying is extremely light. Railroad 
buying, however, continues in very good vol- 
ume. Prices remain unchanged. 

Hardwood representatives state that vol- 
ume of sales is very satisfactory, with rail- 
roads actively in the market. Oak flooring 
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Dealers 
Are Planning 


Ahead for Fall 


with the idea that the President's 
program of increasing consumer 
buying power will begin to be felt 
then will find us ready to take care 
of their requirements promptly 
and satisfactorily. 


We are "headquarters" for As- 
sociation trade-marked and grade 
‘marked Douglas Fir lumber. We're 
pioneer West Coast lumber pro- 
ducers. We have our own superb 
stands of old-growth timber. We 
do our own logging—operate our 
own mills and we know how to 
deliver satisfaction—we've been 
doing it for years. 


Mixed cars a specialty—finish, 
casing, base, mouldings, stepping, 
flooring, ceiling, drop siding, di- 
mension, etc. Send your inquiries 
for prompt quotation. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


thicltefbl 


SUGENE ORE. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDE RAILWAY & 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





The Polleys 

Lumber Co. 

pect Ponderosa 
Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 
Shp Tiinwwecke: Missoula, Mont. 




























Sell More 
Modernizing Jobs 


by showing prospective customers how the 
completed job will look, how much it will i} 
cost. 

Send us your prospect’s own sketch or 
snapshot of present building with suggestion 
of what change is desired. We will furnish 


FLOOR LAYOUT, PERSPECTIVE SKETCH, 


Mluwor ust... . $2.50 


MILLWORK LIST 
Send us 


Immediate attention by air mail. 
a trial job—will make money for you. 

We also make, sell and rent models made 
to your plans and specifications. We fur- 
nish house plans and material lists, Write 
for special low prices. 


Lumberman’s Drafting 
& Listing Service 


233 Drumheller Bldg., Walla Walla, Wash. 








Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘*‘Logging’’ will tell 
ar how. An _ invaluable 
reference book for logging 

superintendents, timber LOGGING 
owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *’3,5, Qe" 
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however, are 
largely to dealers 
expectation of price 


sales, reported as light, and 
who are stocking up in 


increases, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Hardwood demand hasn't been quite as ac- 
tive. Consumers, at least in some instances, 
appear to have an idea that prices may work 
lower again. Hardwood manufacturers are 
more inclined to start idle plants, for fear 
that later, under Recovery regulations, they 
may have some difficulty in placing them in 
operation. Quartered white oak has been 
one of the best bets of late, due to a demand 


from cooperage industries for barre: or keg 
heading, it being reported that all thick 
quartered white oak, some of which had 
been on sticks for a long time, has been 
cleaned up. Cypress and redwood for tanks 
are in better demand, Cottonwood, and 
other box types of lumber have been active. 
There has been a very fair but scattered 
demand for red oak, gum and poplar, and 
some improvement in magnolia and automo- 


woods, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


tive 


Wholesalers report that trade in July 
dropped off 25 percent from that of June, ow- 
ing to the fact that retailers bought to an 
unusually large extent in June. At the same 
time business with the wholesalers has been 
better than it was a year ago. The hard- 
wood trade has been comparatively good, 
and showed less falling off in July than did 


the softwood. Prices in most cases are hold- 


ing about steady, though lower grades in 
southern pine have declined, and a slight 
drop has taken place in shingles. Not much 
lumber is going out of the retail yards, as 
new construction is small. 
Hardwoods.—Trade during the past month 
has been better than that of July last year, 
but at most yards is said to be less active 
than it was in June. On some items the 
yards could do more business if they had 
the stock, for a scarcity exists in sap gum 
and some specialties. Furniture factories in 


many report a much better business 
than last year’s at this time, but much of the 
lumber buying is to cover immediate re- 
quirements, 


cases 


Western Pines.—The buying in the Pacific 
coast woods is not as large as it was several 
weeks ago, as the retailers have now fair 
stocks on hand and are finding that lumber 
is not moving out rapidly. Mills are holding 
their prices about steady on all items. 


Northern Pine.—Demand has dropped off to 
extent, as retail stocks have been in- 
creased. Stock from Canada is under a 
vere handicap, owing to the high duty as 
well as the exchange. The latter, however, 
is less unfavorable than a short time ago. 


some 


se- 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods,—A good demand con- 
tinues in both the domestic and the export 
markets, and prices are slightly higher. The 
demand has been somewhat slower during 
the past two weeks. Manufacturers, how- 
ever, are not anxious for new business, as 
they have on their books all the orders they 
need for some time. Manufacturers further 
feel that, with final adoption of the code, 
prices will further advance. 


Domestie.—Buying continues from furni- 


ture as well as automobile manufacturers, 
and hardwood flooring plants. There is also 
a good demand from the retail yards and 
from the manufacturers of interior trim and 
sash and doors. While the demand is not 
quite as brisk as it was recently, it is still 


very satisfactory, and mills are shipping sev- 
eral times the volume of the past few years. 


Many items are scarce, and practically all 
that are in demand are taking higher prices 
each week. 


Foreign demand continues good, although 
slightly less than in the past few weeks, due 
to the drop in pound sterling exchange. 


Production continues heavy. Mills are 
running full time as far as possible, to get 
a supply of hardwoods on sticks prior to the 
adoption of the code, but output is not 
enough to result in an oversupply. Other 
manufacturers are getting plants ready for 
operation, and some are simply waiting to 


see what their allotment will be when the 
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code becomes effective. Many mills haye 
been forced down recently because of heayy 
rains, which has resulted in their inability 
to obtain 2 

Rail Rates.—Announcement is made py 
Cc. A. New, secretary-manager of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association, that the 
emergency charge on forest products, effec. 
tive for two years, will be discontinued oy 
Sept. 30, the expiration date. It may be ex. 
tended where rates have been lowered to 
meet water or truck competition, but it is 
felt certain that it will not be extended gen- 
erally on forest products. 


logs. 


Mr. New also announces that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has given railroads 
permission to extend to four years the re- 
shipping time limit on rough material, and 
that all roads will shortly publish tariffs with 
the new provision. 


Elkins, W. Va. 


Appalachian Hardwoods.—Demand for vari- 
ous kinds and grades of hardwoods continues 
to increase. Prices not advancing so 
rapidly, but as dry iumber is cleaned up, a 
further priming up is evident. Pulpwood and 
ash blocks are in particularly heavy de- 
mand, the latter because of increased manu- 
facture of shovels. In a number of instances 


are 


mills have resumed operations, or else are 
preparing to do so, in order to meet current 
demand, and because of the fact that so 
much dry lumber has been absorbed by the 
market in recent weeks. 
ksonvill 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Southern Pine.—There has been a _ slight 
increase in inquiries and orders. Although 
yard business has been decreasing, railroads 


have made inquiries for at 
feet. The Louisville 
four and one-half 
figured; this business will likely be placed 
during the next week. This business is a 
general assortment of sizes and grades. In- 
dustrial demand has been slight, but the 
mills are preparing for its revival, and in 
many cases are selecting stocks suitable for 
factory flooring, form lumber ete. Prices 
have not advanced quite in keeping with the 
increased demand, but the market is very 
strong. The larger sizes and higher grades 
have advanced sharply, with only limited 
amounts of the highest grades available. 
Mills that have been down for as long as two 
both 


million 
about 
being 


least ten 


& Nashville has 
million feet now 


years, large and small, are making re- 
pairs, and at least fifty small mills have 
started operations during the past thirty 


days. 

inquiries and orders continue to 
increase. The yards have been stocking up 
There continues to be a strong demand for 
higher grades in tank, FAS and selects. There 
are many calls for the longer lengths, and 
not enough for the shorter lengths to bal- 
ance orders. Pecky is still in strong demand 
and prices have advanced. 


Cypress 


Hardwood operators 
Planing mills full time, 
are now running that have been down for 
many months. Export demand is gaining 
ground every day, and higher grades are or- 
dered with more regularity than for several 
months. Domestic demand has not covered 
a very large .volume of higher grades, but 
lower grades have been in demand. Prices 
are very strong, and buyers are willing to 
pay list for prompt shipment. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine demand has not been 
quite so active, but a fair volume of business 
is being transacted. Code rules will tend to 
increase the cost of production $3 or more, 
and many wonder whether this advance will 
be absorbed by the country. Very little 
speculative buying is being done anywhere, 
notwithstanding the threat of higher prices. 
There has, however, been a very good de- 
mand from large industrial concerns. Prices 
of items that have been popular are not quite 
as strong. 


running their 
and many sawmills 


are 


Higher Grades.—There has been a good 
demand for 4/4 B&better circular sawn edge 
and stock widths combined, due to the fact 
that stock widths are scarce and much 
higher. More No. 1 common stock is being 
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offered, but the yards do not appear much 
interested. There has continued a good de- 


mand for 4/4 B&better bark strips and mis- 
cuts, and mills should have little difficulty 
getting their prices. For the better grades 
of hardwoods developed by mills in this sec- 
tion, demand has been very good, but eastern 
puyers do not appear prepared to pay the 
prices being paid by southern buyers. 


Box plants continue to Keep very busy, but 
have had to pile up some shooks etc. because 


customers have delayed shipments. Yard 
stocks at box plants have been increased. 
price of 4/4 edge air dried box advanced 


50 cents during the week, or to $15.50, Nor- 


folk, and good, wide kiln dried edge box is 
pringing $17.50 to $18.50. The price on air 
dried B&better pine and 4/4 No. 2 common 


poplar has also advanced another $1, but not 
much interest is being shown in No. 2 com- 
mon sap gum, or tupelo. Stock box is in 
good demand, and prices are advancing along 
with edge. There continues a very good de- 
mand for all kinds of dunnage, and the price 
is higher. 3uyers complain of the high price 
on box bark strips, but this item, rough or 
dressed, is very scarce at mills. 

Shed Stock.—Planing mills have been kept 
fairly busy, but orders have not been in the 
same volume as during June, and more roofer 
stock is being offered for prompt shipment. 
Prices on flooring, partition, thin ceiling and 


molding have kept fairly steady, but roofers 


have weakened somewhat. Good air dried 
roofers can now be bought on the basis of 
$9 to $9.50 for 4-inch, $14.50 for 6-ineh, $15 
for 8- and 10-inch, and $1 for 12-inch, f. o. b. 


Main Line rate. 
little more 
able to 


cars Georgia 
framing is a 
mills have been 
thus far without much 
mand for rough, small 
off, but more special 
bought by creosoting 


Kansas City, Mo. 


The lumber market 
dullness, because lumber has 
consumptive channels in 
made by retailers. The problem now 
is to guard against a recurrence of over- 
production. Mill stocks are low, almost with- 


Dressed small 

plentiful, but the 
maintain the price 
difficulty. The de- 
framing has eased 
cutting sizes are being 
plants. 


has into 
into 


pur- 


slipped off 
not moved 
proportion to 


chases 


out exception, and order files are sufficient 
to furnish fair running time for as much 
as three months ahead. A few manufac- 


turers have increased production 
to expand their stocks in 
fall buying. It is expected 
for farm utilization will be 
this fall when harvest is completed, since 
necessary work of this nature has been 
postponed for several seasons. Higher prices 
for all grain belt products will be a big fac- 
tor in development of this business. Lumber 
prices are holding firm in spite of the slump 
in sales, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve they will continue to do so unless pro- 
ducers build up top-heavy stocks once more. 
Industrial demand is good. With increasea 
activity in almost every line of business, 
demand for lumber has risen proportionately. 
The cooperage business is particularly active, 


schedules 
preparation for 
that purchases 
much heavier 


and an added impetus has been given by 
the forecast of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment by the end of the year. It is 


reported 


that several distillers have already 
made 


purchases of lumber as a speculation 


on the repeal of the amendment. Box fac- 
a are running at a good rate and are 
suying supplies. Gratified by the response 


at recent shows, the furniture industry is 
back in the market for liberal amounts. Mo- 
tor car body purchases have been holding up 
well. tailroads have been buying quite ac- 
tively for storage. 





Southern Pine.—The market seems to be 
marking time until the code situation is 
somewhat clarified. Most yards have suffi- 


stocks to carry them for 
at present rate of demand. Prices have not 
shown much change. Mills are operaung at 
4 good rate to reduce heavy order files. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks are badly broken in all grades, 
With uppers in somewhat better supply than 
lower grades, Industrial demand is good. 


Ci ; 
lent some time 





Western Pines. 


There is a good call from 
all classes 


“iin an of trade, including retail yards, 
boca ee the past few years have been 

lat inclined to stint themselves in the 
Matter of western pines stocks. Millwork 
Plants have not increased their orders to 
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LIGNASAN J 


CONQUERS SAP STAIN. 


«NOT DIPPED 


and SAVES MONEY 


at the same time 


HE better grades of lumber 

must be bright, and free 
from sap stain. Sap stain may 
easily reduce the value of a clear, 
sound board to one-half its actual 
value. Lignasan can prevent such 
losses, wherever sap stain is a 
problem. 


£6. u. 5, Pat OFF 


Sap stain is not alone responsi- 
ble for degrade in the better kinds 


Lignasan. It keeps lumber bright. 
Makes lumber easier to sell. Any- 
thing that will make selling easier 
these days is worth while investi- 
gating. Mail coupon today. 


LIGNASAN 







DIFFERENT AS DAY 
AND NIGHT—are these 
Lignasan-dipped and the 
undipped, sap-stained 
boards. It’s hardly neces- 
sary to ask which you 
would buy. Bright lum- 
ber sells easier. And Ligna- 
san keeps lumber bright. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


apt a8 
oe 





Dip one end of 50 or 60 
newly sawn sapgum or 
pine boards in Lignasan 
solution. Leave other end 
undipp:-d. Mark boards 
and stack in middle of 
seasoning pile. Examine 
when dry. Note how Lig- 
nasan controls sap stain. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








of lumber. It is also the cause for 
much sales resistance, even in the 
lower grades. Given a choice. 
buyers invariably pick the bright 
stock of any grade. You would 
yourself. 








That’s why you should use 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department, Wilmington, Del. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me without obligation, Lignasan 
prices and further details for securing bright, air-dried lumber. 
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Hardwoods.— Although a number of indus- 
trial coneerns have already covered their 


immediate requirements, industrial sales are 
still good. Some shortages of popular items 
have developed, and the heavy surpluses of 
early spring months have largely disap- 
peared. Furniture manufacturers and motor 
ear body builders were the principal buyers 
last week. Yard purchases have dwindled. 

but 


long 
begin 


has slowed up, 
orders for a 
expected to 

unchanged. 


Fir demand 
mills still have ample 
run, and fall buying is 
soon. Prices are virtually 


Douglas 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service. division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight for the two weeks ended July 
22, 1933, totaled 1,297,120 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 56,779 cars (an increase of 
7,220 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended July 8); coke, 12,780 cars; ore, 49,868 
cars; coal, 229,837 cars; livestock, 31,190 cars; 
grain, 100,293 cars; merchandise, 342,134 cars 
and miscellaneous, 474,239 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended July 22 show an 
increase of 123,823 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended July 8. 
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New England Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 31.—Industrial recovery 
activities in general, and their effect upon the 
lumber industry in particular, are still at the 
formative stage, with many hurdles to be crossed 
before the plans for each branch of the industry 
can be consolidated into a well rounded pro- 
gram that promises rehabilitation upon a sound 
basis. As one prominent yard man stated to 
the writer “We want to support the President’s 
recovery program along all lines that are prac- 
tical and sound. We have purchased heavily 
upon an advancing price market and, when this 
lumber arrives in August and September, if we 
are able to move it out in filling consuming 
orders, we will reorder. We have been greatly 
encouraged by an improved order volume, and 
are moving much more lumber than at this 
time one year ago. You can regulate the lum- 
ber industry from the stump right through to 
the retail distributor, but, having led the horse 
to water, he will drink only what he needs. We 
are encouraged, however, by the sharp jump in 
the volume of plans filed for new construction 
in Massachusetts in June over May, which was 
exactly 30.7 percent. If this keeps up—and we 
think it will—we are on the way out of the 
worst business period we have ever exper- 
ienced.” And his comment, “We think it will,” 
was based perhaps upon the rising tide of em- 
ployment at the textile and shoe centers of 
New England, rapidly expanding payrolls, a 
freer flow of mortgage money from the savings 
and co-operative banks, and the impending cir- 
culation of New England’s allotment from the 
$3,300,000,000 public works fund. 

Distribution of the public works allotment 
has been placed in the hands of a New England 
lumber dealer, Ralph L. Cooper, head of Cooper 
& Co., Belfast, Me. He becomes regional ad- 
visor for New England, and will at once open 
headquarters in Boston, probably in the new 
$7,000,000 Federal Building to be dedicated soon 
after Aug. 1. He is 51 years old, and succeeded 
his father in the management of the building 
material business at Beliast. He is now serv- 
ing his first term in the Maine senate. He is a 
graduate of the University of Maine, a member 
of the Unitarian Church, is married and has 
two daughters. Mr. Cooper will serve as con- 
tact man between the six State boards of pub- 
lic works, yet to be appointed, and the public 
works administrator at Washington—Secretary 
Ickes. 

There is real disappointment — openly ex- 
pressed—by leading lumber distributors in this 
section at the outcome of the five days’ hearing 
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at Washington in connection with the lumber 
code, which ended last Tuesday, when the ad- 
ministrator turned it back to the official repre- 
sentatives of the industry with the suggestion 
that it be carefully revised and re-written. This 
had been done many times during the past three 
months by an able and patient group of at least 
seventy-five leaders drawn from the twenty- 
three divisions which compose the lumber in- 
dustry. The dealers here argue that if we are 
to attain “industrial recovery” we must give 
some thought to the investor and management 
of the industry itself, as well as to the wage 
workers who depend upon its success for a live- 
lihood. As one dealer put it, “those hearings 
at Washington produced the usual amount of 
pure ‘bunk’ about increasing the purchasing 
power of our workers, and paid too little atten- 
tion to the need of industry ‘ recovery, and the 
potential purchasing power of the industry itself 
as it struggles to work back from red ink to 
black ink balances, as a promising means for 
increasing our payrolls.” 


Massachusetts Will Regulate Trucks 


Another “regulatory” move of real impor- 
tance to the lumber distributor was the enact- 
ment of the bill by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture to regulate the use of trucks on State high- 
ways. The bill reached the governor and was 
signed by him at 3:20 Sunday morning July 23, 
a few minutes before the legislature was pro- 
rogued. The bill carried many amendments. 
No copies will be available at the State House 
until about Aug. 10. Its effective date is ninety 
days from date of signing by the governor, or 
Oct. 22. Many million feet of West Coast 
lumber is moved to back-haul territory each 
year by truck. In this new law the Public 
Utilities Commission is given supervision over 
the routes, operation and rates of long-haul 
trucks. They are divided into two classes, 
“commercial carriers” and “contract carriers.” 
The former operate within a radius of twenty 
miles of the outer limits of Boston. The truck 
that carries two loads per month to points more 
than twenty miles from the city is rated as a 
contract “carrier, and requires a special certifi- 
cate and special number plates. The commission 
is now at work preparing rules and regulations 
and a schedule of trucking rates to be promul- 
gated well in advance of the effective date of 
the new law. 

West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There have 
been no advances in mill prices since the 
general advance through thelist effective 
July 5. For September loading, however, there 
is an advance of $1 in the freight rate, 
bringing the charge—including 25 cents for 


insurance—to $12.25. Cargo receipts at the 
Boston terminals during July will total 11,- 
748,653 feet, and this compares with a 


June total of 10,538,536 feet. Receipts in 
August and September will show a sharp in- 
crease, reflecting the free ordering by the 
yards in May and June. There has been a 
definite lull in bookings at the wholesale 
offices of the intercoastal shippers, while 
the movement of lumber from the yards to 
the jobs has shown some expansion, par- 
ticularly for remodeling and to the indus- 
trials. Wholesale quotations to the yards on 
dock or cars at the terminals, including the 


freight increase of $1 from Aug. 10, takes 
the discount from page 13% of list 31, with 
the c.i.f. price figured from page 12%. Fir 


and/or hemlock boards will on that date 
move up 75 cents to: No. 1, 8- and 10-inch, 
$28.25; 12-inch, $29.25; No. 2, $24; No. 3, $22. 


Eastern Spruce.—There is a better demand 
for fresh sawn spruce dimension at the base 
price, $30 delivered at Boston rate points. 
For dry dimension, add $2 to all list prices 
effective July 17, and a further advance of $1 
effective today. For the random sizes, fresh 
sawn, effective today the quotations to the 
yards are: 2x3-inch, $30; 2x4-inch, $29.50; 
2x6-inch, $31; 2x8-inch, $30; 2x10-inch, $33; 
2x12-inch, $34. For furring, 2-inch, $25; 
38-inch, $26. For 1x6- and 7-inch matched 





spruce boards the “firm price” today is $32. 
lath is 


Lath and Shingles.—Demand for 


August 5, 1933 
light, but offerings are not excessive, and the 
price holds firmly at $4 for the 1%-inch, with 
the wider size held at $4.50. For eastery 
white cedar shingles the July 17 advance ot 
25 cents brings the current quotation for 
extras to $4.50; clears, $3.75 and 2nd clears, 
$2.75. Quotations for the West Coast reg 
cedars show a wide range, due to light pro- 
duction at the milis, the rapidly shifting 
money exchange rate, and competition with 
the waterborne lots. Most mills are again iy 
the market for carload orders, but there 
appears to be no settled price level. Heayy 
consignments arrived at Boston Saturday jy 
one of the regular liners, and there haye 
been liberal deliveries at the State Pier jy 
New London, though at Albany and Proyi- 
dence there are few unsold parcels in pile. 


-—The call for the 
dard No. 2 grade has picked up so sharply 
during the past two weeks that the prom- 
ised shortage of this class of stock through 
the season is now quite well defined. Ship- 
pers in Pennsylvania, the Adirondacks and 
New England have moved up the quotation 


Maple Heel Stock Stan- 


to $90, though no sales at this figure have 
been reported. The shoe plants have pvreatly 
increased production volume, and under the 
new code are working with day and night 
crews, and many are unable to accept new 
business for delivery before late September, 
Activity at the heel plants has been cor- 
respondingliy expanded, and the outlook is 


for a very busy season. 

Pine Boxboards.—Mills that have been idle 
from one to three years are coming back 
into production, encouraged by a stronger 
demand and higher price level, as stocks on 
the mill yards have melted in filling orders 
from the industrials, for the Government 
forestry camps as well as for the box shops. 
Sales of round edge inch box have been made 
at $18, and as low as $16.50, while a good 
run of square edge should be quoted at a 
range of $26@28. 


Notes of Personal Interest 


Wells Blanchard, head of the Blanchard Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston, who was reported two weeks 
ago as a patient at the Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York, where on July 13 he underwent an 
appendix operation, has since been subjected to 
a second operation to remove adhesions, from 
which he is now slowly recovering, though he 
will not be able to resume business activities for 
several weeks. He had served as spokesman 
for the intercoastal group of wholesale distribu- 
tors at conferences held in Chicago, Washing- 
ton and New York during the shaping ot the 
Lumber Code, and was in New York for this 
purpose when stricken with appendicitis. 

Samuel M. Nicholson, head of the Nichol- 
son File Co., on July 27 posted a notice on the 
bulletin board at the big Nicholson plant in 
Providence, R. I., announcing that effective Aug. 
1 all wages and salaries would be increased 10 
percent, thus restoring the reduction of 10 per- 
cent made on Oct. 1, 1931. It was stated that 
improved conditions in the business warranted 
this change. 

The wood heel industry has adopted the 40- 
hour week in all plants, and a minimum wage 
of $14. 

P. R. Allen, president of Bird & Son (Inc.), 
East Walpole, Mass., nationally known manu- 
facturers of patent roofing, announced on July 
26 that the plant would thereafter be operated 
under the blanket industrial code in exact line 
with the request of President Roosevelt. Effec- 
tive July 31, the work week will be limited to 
35 hours, and wage rates will be advanced to 
the level in force in July, 1929. The statement 
went on to say: “The new code makes neces- 
sary many changes in our plans and policies. 
We need the help of every individual in order 
to make the Government plan succeed. It 
is a grand opportunity to see how good a job 
we can do.” 

J. Edward Downes, head of the Downes Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass., accompanied by Mrs. 
Downes, their daughter Rose, and three sons— 
Thomas, J. Edward, jr., and Philip—sailed from 
Boston July 25 on the Hamburg- American liner 
Milwaukee for a two months’ sojourn in Swit- 
zerland and Italy. The same group made 4 
similar trip one year ago. They will return to 
this country by the middle of September in time 
for the young people to return to their various 
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colleges. Miss Downes is a student at Rad- 
cliffe. 

Lincoln H. Randall, formerly of Randall & 
Orcutt, and more recently with Swift Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Charlestown, Mass., is now operat- 
ing as L. H. Randall & Co., wholesale hard- 
woods, with office at 416 Medford Street, 
Charlestown. 

Edwin H. Clark, of the Haniel Clark Co., 
Corry, Pa., has been confined to his home by 
iliness. He is president of the Heel Lumber 
Producers’ Association, and was unable to at- 
tend its monthly meeting held in Boston last 


week, 
Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—Something of a lull 
seems to have followed the first spurt in 
the buying of North Carolina pine. Prices 
have gone up as much as $8 in some items, 
certain specifications being doubled in value, 
while others recorded smaller advances, 
Framing is among the items that have shown 
the greatest strength, with edge box at the 
other end of the list, and stock boards very 
strong. Actual consumption here remains 
moderate, with box makers still running full 
time, but building slow. 

Georgia Pine.—Longleaf is in 
quest, with both the 


limited re- 
buyers and the sellers 
cautious, and with no heavy additions to 
stocks being made by the yards. 

Cypress.—Marked quiet prevails. 
dercurrent of the market, 
strong. 

Douglas Fir.—-One of the outstanding fea- 
tures in the trade are the advances that 


The un- 
however, remains 





have been made in fir, among other West 
Coast stocks. The movement here is at a 
stage when neither buyer nor seller seems 
willing to go far ahead of an immediate 
position. The mills are inclined to mark 
prices higher, while the buyers hesitate to 
follow the upward trend. 
Hardwoods.—Sales in the last month or 
two have attained impressive proportions. 


The call has eased, but quotations are being 
maintained, with the trend of prices still 
higher. 


Sash and Doors. 





Some items have gone 
up at least 100 percent and the whole list 
has developed pronounced strength. This 
marking up takes in not only such items as 
garage doors, but fully as much the items 
in general use for houses. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


While awaiting the adoption of the Lum- 
ber Code, the industry in Philadelphia has 
slackened its pace. Business volume is bet- 
ter than it was last year, but an air of 
uncertainty prevails. Prices have dropped 
below the highs of last month, but are still 
far in advance of the 1932 quotations for 
July. The cheaper grades of softwoods have 
fallen, and hardwoods are not advancing 
further. Millwork manufacturers’ report 
plenty of new business at higher prices. 
Since March 1, millwork prices have ad- 
vanced 35 percent, and another increase of 
10 percent is probable before Sept. 1. The 
industrial plants and breweries in the vast 
Philadelphia manufacturing territory are 
again active. From these sources the retail 
lumbermen are receiving nice orders, at fig- 
ures on which they can make a small but 
definite profit. One radio manufacturer in 
Camden, N. J., has received a contract to 
furnish the General Motors with a radio 
for every car in the future. The ship yards 
in Philadelphia, Camden and nearby Ches- 
ter will reopen immediately to work on 
twenty or more ships for the U. S. Navy. 
These huge ship building companies, which 
have been closed for two years, will re-em- 
ploy ten thousand men, and be in the mar- 
ket for considerable lumber for yard pur- 
poses, and better grades to be used in fin- 
ishing the ships. The splendid response to 
President Roosevelt’s appeal for higher 
wages and less hours has been an inspira- 
tion here in Philadelphia, where practically 
every big concern immediately wired the 
White House that it would co-operate in 
both the letter and spirit in adopting the 
blanket Code. This means that a hundred 
thousand jobless men and women will go 
back to work in August. 
, Edward F. Magee, of the Magee Lumber 
Co., dealer in hardwoods, found July busi- 
ness satisfactory, with prices fluctuating al- 
most as nervously as the speculative stocks 
on the New York Exchange. The mills are 
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now fairly up to date, and orders are being 
executed with a promptness which was lack- 
ing in June. 

A dealer in southern pine whose name is 
on file, but who does not care to be quoted, 
states that the volume of business he is do- 
ing in July exceeds the total of any two 
months of the year, and is the biggest July 
total in the history of the concern. 

The T. S. Goslin Lumber Co., Wildwood, N. J., 
reports better business conditions in the sea- 
shore cities of South Jersey. The retailers 
there are finding Saturday and Sunday sales 
greater than week-day orders, due to the 
week-end cottagers fixing up their dwell- 
ings. They are also selling more electric 
refrigerators on these two days than during 
the rest of the week. 


New York, N. Y. 


The lumber trade seems to be in a seasonal 
lull right now, that will probably last for 
about four weeks more, or until the end of 
vacation time. For fir there is very little in 
demand in the East. Intercoastal activity 
consists mostly of filling orders, with a 


slow demand for lumber for future deliv- 
ery. The September intercoastal rate 1s $12 
—up $1 from August. Retail yards have a 


heavy supply on hand, although mills are sold 
ahead five or six weeks. Fir prices are sta- 
tionary. Southern pine holds very firm and 
is hard to buy; quotations are unchanged. 
Idaho pine is rather quiet, as is Ponderosa, 
which is holding firm. North Carolina short- 
leaf has softened in price. Redwood is in 
very good demand now. Export trade is 
fair, with foreigners taking only what they 
need and paying asked prices. 





Equalized Lumber Lift, Factory 
Assembled, Is Installed 


CowANSVILLE, Que., Aug. 1—The W. F. 
Vilas Co. (Ltd), of this city, a large manu- 
facturer of school furniture, among other im- 
provements in its plant is installing an equal- 
ized lumber lift, furnished by the National Dry 
Kiln Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. This National 
equalized lumber lift is designed to. accomplish 
its work with accuracy. The lifting platform 
is maintained in its exact plane at all times, 
by means of equalizing racks and spur gears, 
which assure the position of the platform re- 
gardless of the weight or distribution of the 
load. The lift is equipped with a lifting unit 
completely aligned and assembled in the shop. 
This practice obviates difficulties which often 
occur when a multiplicity of parts have to be 
assembled at the site. 


Condition of Lumber Controls Kiln 


The Vilas company is an enthusiastic user of 
Moistat dry kilns, also designed and furnished 
by the National Dry Kiln Co., and has had a 
battery of these in operation since last year. 
These have attracted a great deal of attention, 
and, as a result of inspection by neighboring 
woodworkers, other Moistat kilns have been 
ordered for installation in this section. A dis- 
tinctive feature of these kilns as compared with 
the ordinary automatically controlled kiln is 
the way in which the lumber itself determines 
when kiln conditions should be changed. 
Through the operation of the Moistat, the next 
cycles are initiated. The Moistat is a device 
for controlling temperature and humidity, and 
at the same time embodies facilities for per- 
forming what is called the Moistat process, a 
method of drying which recognizes and uses 
principles of physics not used in any other 
process. One of these is the principle that 
moisture tends to move from warm areas toward 
cooler ones. In the Moistat process, the ex- 
terior of the lumber is periodically cooler than 
the interior, because of which the moisture then 
moves toward the surface, from which it is sub- 
sequently evaporated. In recurring cycles the 
lumber is heated and cooled, moistened and 
dried, until the moisture content is reduced to 
the desired degree. Due to the Moistat, this 
action is automatic. The surfaces of the lumber 


dried in this manner are soft, interior stress is 
eliminated, and the stock works much better 
than other material. 
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Good Investment 


Says Texas Dealer — 


As He 
Orders 
Second 
Machine 











Be Purchased 
as Low as 


$48.00 


F. O. B. Chicago 


YOU, TOO, can make money on glass 
repair work—just as other lumber deal- 
ers are doing. Big margin of proftt on 


auto glass replacements, showease 
work, furniture tops, glass shelves, 
ete. Send—without obligation—for in- 


teresting facts on how other lumber 
dealers are building profitable glass 
business with Lange Glass Edger. 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 
166 N. May St. Chicago, Ill. 








J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





Mills at = — 
RAINY LAKE, lieateanen - 
ONTARI a 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


rm, oY 
norrwenn WHITE PINE 
(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All Items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 




















Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling expart lumber shipments 














SFREE OFFERS 


Cold Waer CALSOMUINE fyi 
Hundreds of Largest 
Lumber Dealers Now Handling 


A PROFITABLE ADDITIONAL PRODUCT 
Write for Color Card Today 








Tamms Silica Co. 
Mill: Tamms, Ill. Builders Bldg., Chicago & 
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Jack Atkinson, vice president of the Atkinson 
Lumber Co., Asheville, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed director of public safety for that city. 


M. B. Nelson, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., arrived in Long- 
view, Wash., July 24 for a business visit. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Nelson. This is the 
second visit Mr. Nelson has paid Longview 
this summer. 


E. O. Money, manager of the Jex Lumber Co., 
Spanish Fork, Utah, and a former president of 
the Utah Lumber Dealers’ Association, has re- 
covered from a severe attack of spotted fever. 
His condition was dangerous for a short time, 
his friends reported. 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois has moved 
its Chicago warehouse to 2500 South Laflin 
Street, on the premises of Lord & Bushnell 
Co., in the heart of the lumber district. Its 
warehouse and stock of redwood formerly were 
located at 3802 West 38th Street. 

George J. Zimmermann, president and treas- 
urer of Zimmermann (Inc.), lumber dealers of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and head of the Democratic 
party of the county, will be the organization 
candidate for mayor at this fall’s primaries. He 
has been endorsed by numerous Democratic 
bodies of the city. 

The Lindsley Lumber Corporation, of New- 
ark, N. J., has announced that the 
©. Medlin Lumber Co., of Hempstead, N. Y., 
has merged with that corporation, and Mr. 
Medlin has been elected vice president in charge 
of sales. Rudolph D. Austin has been em- 
ployed as salesman for the merged concern. 


H. H. (Jack) Horton has been appointed 
Kansas City representative of the Peterman 
Manufacturing Co., of Tacoma, Wash., door and 
plywood manufacturer. Mr. Horton was at 
one time a representative in this district of the 
Andersen lrame Co., Bayport, Minn., and was 
also district sales manager of that company for 
a time. His office is at 517 Reliance Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

EK. W. Demarest, of Tacoma, Wash., presi- 
dent of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, was prevented by illness from attending 
hearings in Washington, D. C., during the lat- 
ter part of July on the proposed lumber code. 
Mr. Demarest's cancellation of the Washington 
trip was necessitated by an attack of bronchial 
pneumonia. His condition is now reported as 
being much improved. 

W. S. Ross, familiarly known to his many 
friends as “Bunk” Ross, a former high school 
athletic coach in Ross High School, Fremont, 
Ohio, recently returned to that city to become 
sales manager of the Gordon Lumber Co. The 
Gordon Lumber Co., with headquarters in Oak 
Harbor, operates a line of uptodate and prog- 
ress retail lumber and building material estab- 
lishments in a number of Ohio cities. 

Paul E. Bingham, local manager at Geddes, 
S. D., of Thompson Yards (Inc.), it was re- 
cently announced, has been promoted to the 
position of superintendent, and will supervise 
seventeen of the company’s yards in southeast- 
ern South Dakota. Mr. Bingham has been in 
the retail lumber business for the last twenty- 
five years, and is thoroughly acquainted with 
the intricacies of retail lumbering in that sec- 
tion. 
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Charles Jacobi, of the Elk River Lumber Co., 
of Swan Dale, W. Va., who makes his head- 
quarters at Dayton, Ohio, was in Baltimore, 
Md., ten days ago, and saw some of the hard- 
wood yard men, having taken a swing over the 
East after a canvass of the middle West area. 
Mr. Jacobi expressed himself as quite optimistic 


over the current situation in the trade, stating 
that he had done in good business in Indiana, 
and that advices from the home office were very 
encouraging. 

Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber 
Co., of Sumter, S. C., who was going over the 
eastern territory, recently visited Baltimore, 
Md. He told of booking an order for two cars 
of No. 1 common plain sap gum at $31 at the 
mill, and added that he could have sold a num- 
ber of other cars, but the mill would not supply 
additional stocks at the figure named, price lists 
being withdrawn in view of the changes likely 
to occur with the adoption of a National Code. 
Mr. Pease makes his headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


J. Earl Leech, after twenty-five years in the 
retail lumber business in Topeka, Kan., has 
disposed of his interest in the W. I. Miller 
Lumber Co., of which he has been manager, 
and has assumed his new duties as district 
manager of the Ancient Order of United Work- 
men of Kansas. Mr. Leech has been closely 
connected with the A. O. U. W. in Topeka for 
twenty-five years, and during his residence in 
Topeka has been prominently associated with 
many civic and athletic activities. 

C. FE. Klumb, sales manager of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., Brookhaven, Miss., ac- 
compatiied by his wife, spent several days in 
Chicago this week visiting A Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. While in Chicago Mr. 
Klumb made a number of important contacts 
in the trade. He reports an active demand, par- 
ticularly for railroad and export material, retail 
lumber yards also being extensive buyers. This 
company’s companion plant at Bude, Miss., op- 
erated by the Homochitto Lumber Co., recently 
resumed operations after a long shutdown. 


Leonard L. Shertzer, representing the C. M. 
Gooch Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala., was 
a visitor in Baltimore, Md., on July 24 and 25, 
when he called on some of the hardwood dis- 
tributors. He was making a tour over a large 
part of the eastern territory, traveling by auto- 
mobile, and reported that he had found busi- 
ness quite good, having taken a number of 
orders, with others in prospect. He spent some 
time in Europe, having returned to this country 
only a month or so ago, and stated that he 
enjoyed a fair business in Germany, where buy- 
ers were taking up stocks because higher prices 
were expected. 


The lumber industry is well represented on a 
committee of prominent business and industrial 
men appointed by President Ralph Shaffer of 
the Tacoma, Wash., Chamber of Commerce, to 
assist in carrying out President Roosevelt's 
blanket recovery program in Tacoma. In addi- 
tion to President Shaffer, himself a lumberman, 
the committee includes G. FE. Karlen, president 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club; J. A. Ziemer, 
of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, 
and Ensley Llewellyn, advertising manager of 
the John Dower Lumber Co, and president of 
the Tacoma Advertising Club. 


Harry I. Worth, president of the Worth 
Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., told members of 
the Tacoma (Wash.) Rotary Club in a recent 
analysis of the industrial situation that the real 
hope for American business in the National 
Recovery Administration is the self-govern- 
ment through trade associations that is being 
offered business. It has gained the privilege of 
co-operation at the price of government con- 
trol, he added, and described the industrial ad- 
ministration as being in the nature of a benevo- 
lent dictatorship. He said there is already a 
great improvement in business, and that busi- 
ness must co-operate and hope. 
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J. M. Camp, of the Camp Manufacturing Co,, 
l'ranklin, Va., with his wife and children spent 
several days in Chicago this week attending A 
Century of Progress Exposition. They made 
the trip by automobile, driving first up the At- 
lantic coast and into Canada, visiting Niagara 
Falls also among other places of interest. Mr, 
Camp points with pardonable pride to the fact 
that his company’s mill at Franklin, Va., has 
been in continual operation since 1858, and he 
expects it to be in operation for a good many 
years to come. His company operates four 
mills in Virginia and the Carolinas, manufac- 
turing both hardwood and North Carolina pine, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week en- 
joyed a pleasant visit from Charles P. Chris- 
tensen, owner of the Linden Lumber Co., Lin- 
den, Calif., who, with his wife and their 16- 
year-old son, Bob, has been spending a few 
days viewing the World’s Fair. Mr. Christen- 
sen is a former resident of Chicago, and also 
was for some years cashier of a bank at Her- 
man, Neb., his birthplace. He has for many 
years been a resident of California, having been 
engaged in other branches of the lumber busi- 
ness before entering the retail business at Lin- 
den. The family came east by way of the Pan- 
ama Canal, to New York, where Mr. Chris- 
tensen purchased a new automobile which will 
carry them westward to their home. 


G. A. Vangsness, head of the Vangsness 
Lumber Co., represented the wholesalers of 
Chicage at the conferences in Washington in 
connection with the national lumber industry 
code. Mr. Vangsness and others appeared be- 
fore the Emergency National Committee to 
present the views of the wholesalers in con- 
nection with terms of sale, remuneration to 
wholesalers, pool cars and other matters of 
particular interest to the wholesale branch of 
the lumber industry. He spent several days in 
Washington, and was much gratified with the 
sympathetic attitude of the committee and of 
those connected with the Recovery administra- 
tion. The interests of the hardwood distribut- 
ing yards in Chicago were represented at the 
hearings by Theo. Fathauer and Ed. Schoen. 





Commission Men ‘Adopt Fee 


At a conference of the lumber commission 
salesmen of Chicago, on July 21, presided over 
by C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lum- 
ber Co., resolutions were adopted approving 
general provisions of the national lumber indus- 
try code, and the meeting voted approval of 
commission fees of a minimum of 5 percent of 
the f. o. b. mill value of lumber and lumber 
products, in no case to be less than $1 per thou- 
sand feet. The results of this conference were 
wired to Rodney E. Browne, president of the 
National Association of Commission Lumber 
Salesmen, who was in Washington for the pur- 
pose of presenting the commission men’s code 
to the Recovery administration. It was an- 
nounced that a general code governing ethics, 
trade practices and self regulation for this divi- 
sion of the industry is being drafted under the 
provisions of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 





Announce New Commission Firm 


George A. Hoene and Donald F. Kaehler, 
both of Chicago and both widely known in the 
local lumber trade, have announced the organ- 
ization of the Hoene-Kaehler Lumber Co., a 
partnership concern with offices at 612 North 
Michigan Avenue. The new company, which 
already is a member of the National Associa- 
tion of Commission Lumber Salesmen, will do 
no wholesaling but will act strictly as manu- 
facturers’ agent, seeking business from indus- 
trial plants, railroads, retail yards, “and any- 
thing,” says Mr. Kaehler, “which is coded as 
strictly open business.” 

For many years Mr. Hoene was connected 
with Weyerhaeuser-Hines manufacturing inter- 
ests in the North, and subsequently joined the 
organization of the Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
in Chicago. He headed the Acme Lumber & 
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Shingle Co. for a number of years, but later 
dissolved this firm to conduct business as the 
George A. Hoene Lumber Co. These varied 
connections have given him a broad knowledge 
of both the manufacturing and the selling of 
lumber. 

Mr. Kaehler, too, is well versed in the cutting 
and selling of lumber. He was with the Chi- 
cago Lumber Sales Co. for fifteen years, except 
for the time spent in military service during 
the war. He was retail yard manager for the 
company, then went to its Chicago office to do 
detail work until he became a salesman for the 
frm, and during the last four years of his con- 
nection with the company he was its vice presi- 
dent. Shortly after the death of James H. 
Lang, head of the firm, Mr. Kaehler went into 
business for himself, in which he has continued 
until the present partnership. 
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Becomes City's Finance Chairman 


BLUEFIELD, W. VA., July 31—When the new 
administration takes over the reins of the mu- 
nicipal government here tomorrow, Walter 
Perkins, president of the Georgia Lumber Co., 
and a member of the newly-elected city board 
of directors, will become chairman of finance. 
The, Georgia Lumber Co. is a well known 
wholesale and retail lumber concern. 


Farm Week at the Fair 


For the first time, and probably the last, the 
management of A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, has planned for and announced 
a special week attraction, this being Farm 
Week from Aug. 13 to 19, inclusive. An un- 
usual feature provided especially for this week 
is a series of free conducted tours to areas of 
particular interest. These personally conducted 
tours for visiting farmers and their families 
will include Dairy Industries Building and Ag- 
ricultural and Foods Building; United States 
and State Agricultural Exhibits; Basic Science 
Exhibits; Home and Industrial Arts Exhibits, 
where they will be shown ten modern homes 
illustrating almost every modern invention to 
aid the American housewife; Transportation 
Area Exhibits; Social Science; Electrical 
Building and the Enchanted Island for the chil- 
dren. Beginning with Farm Youth Day, on 
Sunday, Aug. 13, each day of the week will he 
celebrated with a special feature. On Friday, 
Aug. 18, Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace will be the speaker, and on other days 
other leaders of modern thought in their re- 
spective fields will deliver addresses dealing 
with immediate national problems. It is ex- 
pected that Farm Week at the Fair will bring 
to Chicago the greatest outpouring of farmers 
and their families ever assembled on one occa- 
sion, 








Zone Offices to Handle 


Dealers' Orders 


St. Paut, Minn., July 31—A zone method 
of handling dealer orders, permitting closer con- 
tact with customers, which has proved so suc- 
cessful in the speeding up of deliveries and 
simplifying business relations in a number of 
industries, is being instituted in the lumber busi- 
ness by the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., according 
to an announcement by I. N. Tate, general 
manager, 

On July 16 the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 
opened three zone offices, each of which handles 
lor its zone all accounting, invoicing, receiving 
of remittances, and all matters pertaining to 


credits. The eastern zone office is at Newark, 
N. J.; that of the central zone at Saint Paul, 


Minn., and of the western zone at Tacoma, 
Wash. Discussing this new system, Mr. Tate 
said: 

; Not only do we look for an improvement 
In shipping service, but we also feel that all 
business matters will be simplified by this 
closer localized contact. Of especial inter- 
est to lumber dealers will be the fact that 
Mvoices for all purchases will be in the 
name of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. and 


appraisal 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


will originate in the zone where the dealer 
is located. Heretofore invoices have come 
to the dealer from the individual mill mak- 
ing shipment, and this method has neces- 
siated the dealer’s keeping a separate ledger 
account for each of the mills in the group 
from which he received shipment. 

Zone accounting and credit managers have 
been appointed to foster a closer relationship 
between the buyer and seller, and to establish a 
more intimate contact with special conditions 
prevailing in their particular zones. 





Help for Home Owners 


(Continued from Page 29) 

In connection with such an exchange of 
bonds for mortgages, if some cash is needed 
in connection therewith for the payment of 
taxes and assessments, or to provide for the 
necessary maintenance and repairs, or to 
meet the incidental expenses of the transac- 
tion, such cash may be advanced; provided, 
however, that the total of the cash and the 


bonds does not exceed the aforementioned 
80 percent limitation. 
The home owner desiring a cash loan 


should make application to one of the offices 
of the State manager, for a loan in an amount 
not in excess of 40 percent of the fair value 
of the property, this being the limit the cor- 
poration is permitted to lend in the case of 
a cash loan. Such loan must be secured by 


a mortgage resting as a first lien upon the 
premises, the proceeds of such loan being 
used to pay and discharge existing liens or 


encumbrances. It is not contemplated under 
a cash loan that the home owner can procure 
any cash for use other than in connection 
with the refinancing of the premises. 

Holders of real estate that is not otherwise 
encumbered may procure an advance upon 
the security of a first mortgage upon said 
premises, in an amount not exceeding 50 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the premises, 
the proceeds of the loan to be used only for 
the purpose of paying taxes and assessments, 
necessary maintenance and repairs, and to 
meet the incidental expenses of the transac- 
tion. 

The corporation will endeavor to see to it 
that the home owners are not charged for 
fees, search fees and other ex- 
penses an amount greater than is customar- 
ily charged in the locality where the loan is 
closed, and will make every effort to keep 
the charges even lower than those usually 
made in the vicinity by mortgage lenders for 
similar transactions. 

The corporation is only authorized to ac- 
cept as security for loans a first mortgage 
embracing a dwelling erected for the occu- 
pancy of four families or less, having a fair 
value of $26,000 or less. 

The dwelling must be occupied by the 
owner or held by him as his homestead, and 
may incidentally have a small store or small 
farm land or other incidental use, provided 
primarily it is the owner’s home. 

If the loan granted by the corporation is 
not sufticient to discharge the existing en- 
cumbrances and the holder thereof is un- 
willing to accept less than the full amount 
due him, but is willing to accept the amount 
granted on account of his mortgage and post- 
pone the lien of the balance due him to the 
lien of the corporation, this may be done. 
In such a case the manager should use his 
judgment as to whether or not the burden 
of carrying a first and second mortgage is or 
is not too great for the particular home 
owner, and if he believes it beyond the ca- 
pacity of the home owner to carry, refuse 
to make such a loan. 





Join Western Pine Group 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBEKMAN J 
PortLanpb, Ore., Aug. 1.—The Western Pine 
Association headquarters here announces the 
following new members: Algoma Lumber Co., 
Algoma, Ore.; J. H. Hines Co., Tularosa, N. 
M.; Mount Emily Lumber Co., La Grande, 
Ore.; New Mexico Lumber & Timber Co., Ber- 
nalillo, N. M.; Pound Bros. Lumber Co., 
Chama, N. M.; Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, Calif.; Sumpter Valley Pine Co., Sump- 
ter, Ore.; Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., Rapid 
City, S. D. 
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M asl Lumber 


Ouned ond §6§CISAR BROTHERS 


Operated by 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 











Klin Dried 


and Air Deiead ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks i 
Engelmann Sproce, Sitka Spruce end Wesneen Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 
PAUL MILLER CO. 


LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
If SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 














- Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance 


: You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


511 Locust St. 220 So.State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 


twelve 
in advance and 
































Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 
Pickaroons Marking Sticks 


Car Movers Leather Aprons 
Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 
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Combat the Termite 


(White Ant) 





with 
“After searching and ex 
perimenting for some time 
to find the best product to 
use for termite extermina 
tion and control in buildings 
that were being damaged 
by these pests, we decided 
on Antimite, and have 
been using ANTIMITE for 
this work at some of our 





yards for several years, and 

it has proven so satisfactory 

that we are now acopting TERMITES, 
it for use at all of our (WHITE Ants) 





yards.”"—E, ©C., ROBINSON 
LUMBER COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Signed) F. M. Robinson, President. 


Send today for circular 


THE ANTIMITE CO. 


Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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FLOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SWWwWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 


MAN VFA TUVURER S 


MICHIGAN. 


MENOMINEE 








For many years our floor- 
ing has been building trade 
for dealers. It will do the same 
for you. Order it in straight or mixed 
cars with Hemlock lumber, lath, shingles 
and posts. 

We invite your orders for Poles, Ties and Hemlock 
Tan Bark; also for Rotary Cut Northern Veneers and 
Plywood. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY (9 fe N.). Guan tom, 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN — 





MEMBERS MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 
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Chapel Roof Proves Serviceability of 
Kiln Dried Thick Stock 


HartrorD, Conn., Aug. 1.—After being un- 
der construction for four years, the magnificent 
million-dollar Trinity Chapel is nearing com- 
pletion on the campus of Trinity College in this 
city. This great chapel, in the English Gothic 
style of architecture, was constructed as a me- 
morial to Flavel S. Luther, who was president 
of Trinity College for fourteen years, and is 
the gift of William Gwinn Mather, of Cleve- 
land, an alumnus of the class of 1877. 

Through the efforts of an enterprising retail 
lumber dealer, a far-sighted western lumber 
manufacturer and an uptodate dry kiln designer 
and manufacturer, with the co-operation of an 
intelligent and efficient architect, wood has been 
used to a considerable extent in the construc- 
tion of this great memorial. Pews are built of 
oak, and there is much wood carving in the 
interior of the building. The roof structure is 
built of kiln dried Douglas fir timbers, supplied 
by the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, 
Ore., through the Capitol City Lumber Co., of 
Hartford. Kiln dried fir timbers used in this 
roof structure are in the following sizes: 
10x14-, 10x12-, 6x10- to 12-, 6x6- and 8x8- 
inch. Planks ranged from 3 to 4 inches thick 
and from 25 to 38 inches wide. An accompany- 
ing illustration shows one of these kiln dried 
planks, 4 inches thick, “all wood and a yard 
wide.” The timbers and wide boards were kiln 


dried on low temperature schedules in a battery 
of Moore reversible-circulation fan kilns to an 
average moisture content of 14 percent. 


After 





"All wood and a yard wide. One of the wide 
Douglas Fir boards, kiln dried to fill this special 
order 


kiln drying, the timbers were tested by placing 
samples in a heated room over a long period of 
time, during which no checking or other de- 
grade developed. 

Lumber and timbers, such as used in Trinity 
Chapel, have not been used extensively in the 
past, because many architects thought it not 
possible to get thoroughly sea- 


dried, with much less degrade and, of course, 
in a much shorter time. It demonstrates that 
modern Moore reversible-circulation fan kilns, 
with temperature, humidity and circulation yn- 
der positive control, can season any kind and 














An interior view affording a glimpse of roof con- 
struction in which kiln dried fir timbers were used 


thickness of lumber to the moisture content 
required for its particular use. 

This use of wood in the million-dollar Trin- 
ity Chapel is a tribute to the energy and enter- 
prise of the lumbermen who were not afraid to 
tackle the job because it was somewhat out of 
the ordinary. It reflects distinct credit upon 
the enterprising dealer, the Capitol City Lum- 
ber Co., of Hartford, which sold the timbers 
and thick, wide boards used on this job, and to 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., 
which was not afraid to take the order for 
kiln dried timbers, utilizing in their prepara- 
tion the product of modern dry kiln engineer- 
ing. This has given a practical demonstration 
to architects that wood is not only of value 
where strength and durability are required, but 
also for artistic purposes such as interior wood- 
work in fine buildings of the type of Trinity 
Chapel. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may 
recall with interest a news story published in its 
columns more than three years ago recording 
the placing of this unusual order for kiln dried 
timbers. 





soned stock. They thought it 
was necessary to carry timbers 
under shelter for several years 
in order to season them prop- 
erly. It has been clearly shown 
in this case, however, that tim- 
bers and thick boards can be 
kiln dried even better than air 





Some of the large Douglas fir 

timbers used in the roof structure 

of the million dollar Trinity Chapel. 

These timbers were kiln dried 

green from the saw down to an 

average moisture content of 14 
percent 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Adjust Cut to Lower Bookings; 
Arkansas Pine Sales and Output Lower 


Following a lull in the week ended July 22, southern pine 
bookings gained to about 10 percent above production in 
the following week, because of a decline in the output, 
which has fallen from 51 to 49 percent capacity. Larger 
mills have full order files, and believe that in a month or 
so they will be called on for larger amounts for fall require- 
ments. Small mills are, however, more active, and their 
offerings of commons are at prices below large-mill levels. 
Retail yards are holding off to await development of con- 
sumer demand during fall. Railroad buying is of good 
volume, and there are a lot of inquiries out for car and 
maintenance material. While other industrials are not buy- 
ing heavily, they are sending in a lot of inquiry. 


North Carolina pine low grades are not as active but 
move in good volume at strong prices. Though higher 
grades and shed items are in slower demand, scarcity at 
kiln drying mills keeps them steady, but increasing offer- 
ings from small mills tend to weaken yard commons. 


Arkansas soft pine mills report a falling off in retail de- 
mand, but feel assured of larger buying from the cotton 
sections because these are to get better prices for their 
crop. Industrials have been taking low grades actively, 
and are inquiring for other items, while railroads have been 
buying car and grain door materials. Mill production has 
been severely curtailed by heavy rains. 


Western Pine Demand Is Slower; Mills Are Rounding 
Out Depleted Stocks 


Western pine reports show that production is now at 
a good deal higher level than at the corresponding date 
of last year, but that mill stocks are about a third lower 
than they were at that time. New business is considerably 
slower, though advances in prices seem to have been mod- 
erate, for retailers have eased up in their buying and mill- 
work plants are disinclined to: stock ahead of rather light 
current needs. Shop items in shipping condition are said 
to be in light supply and therefore steady, but rather slow 
demand for No. 2 common has resulted in a softer tendency 
in prices. While the mills are confident of an improvement 
in trade by the end of August, they are keeping a tight rein 
on production meanwhile. 


West Coast Production Increases; Business in All 
Markets Shows Decline 


West Coast production, according to latest reports, has 
gone ahead much too fast for development of consumer 
demand on the retail distributors. Indentical mills report 
bookings in the two weeks ended July 29 were 58 percent 
less than in the period ended June 17, but their production 
was 26 percent larger, so that total orders have fallen to 
34 percent below the output. 


Rail demand is only about one-third what it was a couple 
of months ago, for the yards have stocked up and await 
fall demand from the farm communities. There seems to 
be a fair amount of railroad buying, but while the prices 
are good, often they represent concessions from recent 
highs and display a softening tendency. The producers ex- 
pect a complete reversal of present market trend by the 
end of August, and, as most of them have full order files, 
they are strongly resistant to lower offers. 


New intercoastal bookings are only a quarter what they 


were in the week of May 20, for yards are becoming fairly 
well stocked while business remains slow, and in the face 
of advancing rates—September loading is to be at $12.25— 
there is a large file of unshipped business accumulating. 
Ship lines are holding firm to the rate and taking boats off 
the run, and many cargo plants have shut because of labor 
trouble, so that mill prices are also steady. There has been 
a tapering off in California business, but rates and prices 
seem to be holding firm. 


Export trade remains at a low point. Unfavorable ex- 
change discourages Oriental buying, and a differential in 
the water freight rate to the European Continent is now 
diverting business to British Columbia. 


Cypress Uppers Are Strong; Redwood Active in East 


California redwood demand was about double the output 
for the first six months of the year. In June, eastern busi- 
ness, steadily increasing, was almost double the California, 
for while northern California trade has improved there has 
been a slowing up in the south of the State. 


Southern cypress higher grades and thick stock continue 
in excellent call, but yard trade is in small volume and im- 
proving slowly. Pecky grade is scarce and strong. 


Hardwood Shipments Continue Ahead of Production; 
Business Slightly Slower 


Southern hardwood production continues to increase 
steadily, and compared with 20 percent in April is nearly 
50 percent of normal, but shipments still exceed the cut; 
the northern hardwood reports reveal the same trend. The 
increased cut is for the most part accounted for by mill 
stock depletion, coupled with rather full order files, but 
some manufacturers are afraid that if they let their plants 
remain idle now, they may not be permitted to start up 
under code regulations. The furniture and automobile 
plants are taking fair amounts. There is also a good call 
for brewery requirements, and distillers are showing inter- 
est in advance purchases. Flooring and millwork factories 
are preparing for fall demand from the retailers, but the 
latter have satisfied immediate needs and are out of the 
market. Prices on the whole are strong, but upper grades 
are draggy, probably because many buyers are reluctant to 
follow them upward and hope they will ease off. Trans- 
Atlantic business is under the handicap of a somewhat 
dearer dollar, and also of increased ocean rates, but is fur- 
nishing a valuable outlet for higher grades. 


Northern Pine, Hemlock and the Spruces Are Steady 


Northern pine orders have been running about twenty 
percent ahead of production, though compared with last 
year the cut had been showing a larger increase than the 
orders. With retail stocks replenished, yard business in 
both Northwest and Niagara areas has slowed up, but the 
mills are in good position to profit from the rush shipment 
demand that is likely to develop during fall in the North- 
west. Prices remain steady. Development of strength in 
dollar exchange is expected to favor imports from Canada. 


Northern hemlock orders have been about three times 
as large as current production, but with rounding out of 
yard stocks have taped off somewhat; prices are firm. 


There was a further advance of $1 in eastern spruce on 
July 31, with demand fair. While inquiries for western 
Sitka spruce are good, they result in fewer orders. 


Statistics, Page 38-39 — Market Reports, Pages 42-47 — Prices, Pages 52-53 
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OAK FLOORING 


Following are carlot quotations, 
basis, on oak flooring: 


x2y% ” 1x1 4" %x2” %x1%h” 
$78.00$ 


Memphis 


Clr. qtd. wht... $98. 00 > 00 $53.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 83.00 73.00 0.00 53.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 66.00 62.00 rt 00 42.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 61.00 56.00 46.00 42.00 
Cir. pin. wht.... 63.00 59.00 50.00 43.00 
Clr, pin. red.... 60.00 57.00 47.00 43.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 56.00 49.00 45.00 36.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 55.00 50.00 45.00 37.00 
No. 1 com w ht.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 32.00 
No, 1 com. red.. 44.00 40.00 32.00 32.00 
sO ee 22.00 20.00 18.00 18.00 

4x2” %x1 V4 ” x3” 
ie i: Ms 6 wr we cena $78.00 $78.00 $90.00 
oe Me Bitncsecawe en 71.00 71.00 80.00 
Se. ee 58.00 58.00 60.00 
eee eee 58.00 58.00 60.00 
, a. 2. | ere 61.00 61.00 62.00 
ge eee 60.00 60.00 59.00 
en ee een een 53. 00 53.00 55.00 
Sa Ce ee 3.00 53.00 52.00 
eh DOO, Wes cha sees 39.00 39.00 36.00 
ee a ae ee ee 39.00 39.00 36.00 
ns rt a rah, Bs 22.00 22.00 -18.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }j-inch stock, 
$9; for %-inch, $4.50; for %-inch, $5.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For jj-inch stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %-inch, $3.50 








Seattle, Wash., July ollowing are 
average prices, direct to the trade, on car- 
load or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all 
prices being based on four bundles to the 
square: 


New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 


Royals, 24° — British Columbia 








aah kode be anaes ad aera ati $3.40 
OS er a 2.20 
a EPPO erro 1.70 
Perfections, 18”, 5/24%4,°— } 
NE) Per pre 2.90 | 
Be I eh aed e oe ee aS Sed 2.40 | 
BP sa aimee ae k ae eo 1.70 | 
Eureka— 
a ene se eheaeeas 2.70 
i, a wils ona de ea etene a 2.20 
ee, ak ae Aa ae 1.70 
16°— | 
Sr a gee eaten le a Bog 2.60 
Ss CU Set We ole Ole ra 2.20 
Ns hs ci ee 1.85 
Wiewstecn, 5”, 5/2-16"°— 
Se Br SR One 3.15 | 
No. Be ch oh ce Rib ae caceal ga ak a 2 2.85 
Dimensions, 6”, 4/2-24”"— | 
a) GSA RS grt Sol eae 4.05 | 
Dimensions, 6” 4/24%4,-18"— 
ERO ete ALIA e 3.40 
| 
MAPLE FLOORING | 
| 
Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills | 
quote as follows on northern hard maple 
flooring, f. 0. b. cars Cadillac, Mich., basis: 
First Second Third | 
ake a ere See eigen $60.00 $50.00 $235.00 
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Close Contracts for Block Flooring 


Culminating more than two years of inten- 
sive promotion work, C. B. Cunningham, of the 
Cunningham Lumber Co., announced this week 
the closing of contracts for IXL Uni-Blox 
maple flooring blocks for two Illinois State 
armories. These contracts cover new _ hard- 
wood floors for the entire drill hall areas in 
both armories. IXL Uni-Blox are manufac- 
tured exclusively by the Wisconsin Land & 
Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich., and were de- 
signed and developed in co-operation with Mr. 
Cunningham. 

For the 108th Engineer’s armory, 
34th and Wentworth Avenue, 
required approximately 27,000 
33/32x2'44x13% IXL Uni-Blox, 
and better maple. Schmidt Bros. Construction 
Co. is the general contractor, A. R. Newcomh 
has the sub-contract for floor installation, and 
the flooring is being handled by the Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co. 

The second installation is at Kewanee, IIl., 
and will require, approximately, 14,000 square 


located at 
Chicago, will be 
square feet of 
second grade 


feet of 33/32x2%x13% IXL Uni-Blox, first 
grade maple. This flooring contract was 





CHICAGO RECEIPTS, 
SHIPMENTS 


Chicago receipts and shipments of lumber 
and shingles, in thousands, were reported by 
L. (C. West, statistician, of the Board of 
Trade, for the four weeks, July 3 to July 29, 
inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 to 
July 29, 1933, with comparative figures for 
the corresponding periods of 1932: 

Receipts 








Ship- Above 
Lumber— Receipts ments Shipments 
July 38 to} 19338 101,983 36,023 65,960 
July 29 {1932 44,543 16,676 27,847 
inc. or dec..... +57,440 +419,327 §+38,113 
Jan. 1 tol1933 498,541 161,217 337,324 
July 29 41932 431,284 169,301 261,983 








Inc. or dec..... +67,25 

















Shingles— 

July 3 tol 1933 20,037 15,796 4.241 
July 29 {1932 6,644 9,215 *2,571 
Inc. or dec..... +13,393 + 6,581 §+ 6,812 
Jan. 1 tol1933 95,484 80,356 15,128 
July 29 {1932 55,300 72,645 *17,345 
Inc. or dec..... +40,184 +7,711 §+32,473 


*Shipments above receipts. 
§Last figure in each group gives difference 
between 1933 and 1932 net receipts. 


rn 


awarded direct to the Mastic Laid Floor Co., 
of Chicago, and the flooring is being handled 
by the Rittenhouse & Embree Co. 

These are considered two of the most im- 
portant floor installations in Chicago territory 
in recent years, and mark the first use of this 
type of herringbone blocks in mastic in heavy- 
duty armory installations. The extremely 
heavy loads and constant punishment to which 
drill hall floors are subjected make necessary 
ballroom 


smoothness with factory efficiency. 
Aiter exhaustive study and observation of [XL 
Uni-Blox installation, this block was selected 


as particularly fitting the exacting specifications 
for these jobs. Both installations will be in 
standard herringbone pattern, applied direct to 
the concrete floor in an asphalt mastic bond. 

For these extremely heavy duty installations, 
the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co. has devel- 
oped a special tongue and groove end-matching 
in rights and lefts which, for the first time, per- 
mits interlocking tongue and groove joints on 
all four edges. This requires such exactness in 
milling that special machines had to be built in 
the plant at Hermansville to do this work. This 
feature is now standardized in all this com- 
pany’s Uni-Blox flooring. 

Of special interest to retail lumber dealers is 
the fact that this material is handled exclu- 


sively through lumber dealers, the IXL policy 
being 100 percent dealer distribution. Due to 


the consistent dealer distribution policy of Mr. 
Cunningham in Chicago, this city is one of the 
few where most of the special types of non- 
standard flooring items are now being handled 
by the retail dealers rather than being sold di- 
rect to the contractor by the manufacturer. 





Legion Given Gavel from White 
House Roof 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., July 31.—A pleasing fea- 
ture of the State convention of the American 
Legion held here last week was the presenta- 
tion to the American Legion of Alabama of a 


handsome gavel autographed by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, the presentation being 
made by Congressman William B. Oliver. This 
gavel was made from a piece of longleaf yel- 
low pine taken from the roof of the White 


House, where it had helped to afford protec- 
tion for twenty-six presidents of the United 
States during the 115 years in which these tim- 
bers had been in place in the White House. 





SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are 


average sales prices of southern hardwoods during the week ended July 11, 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 
Rep Gum— MIXED OAK— 
oe ee ee 70.50 No. 3-A.... ..... 
Mo, l&eel. 41.75@ 44.25 oo ccdeccivcs 48.25 46.50@ 50.25 Sd. wormy.. 38.75 
Pe See |. St ReRehEGhs Skt eekitGRee cohen sienmes PoPpLAR— 
i en PE cae ch Mae aeee enna deanna males Pin. FAS... 65.00 
i Ce: Pe EEE Scscaceeugee. “Sevracenecmek” wilelbandecoulem Saps&Sel. 49.25 
Sap Gum— No. 1&sel. 39.00 
Qtd. FAS... 48.00@ 50.00 54.00 56.00 49.75@ 64.25 No, 1com,. 37.25@ 
No. 1&sel, 38.00@ 41.50 44.00 38.00@ 40.00 39.00@ 54.25 No, 2-A.. 31.25@ 
BOM asctursane eoncecetcsinns ‘st cwacwones 29.00@ 32.50 No, 2-B.. 27.00 
Box bds., AsH— 
eae SE 0 kevnincmcaceGin WeSC IS tela NAueiees ae ees 
FAS, 13” & . eres 
ns 5 Se. -. ..° YaaeautiGawahe ‘eormmced er ee eet eee No. 1&sel.. 37.004 
FAS .... 46.00@ 47.50 49.25@ 52.75 ........ see yatta th ire ar No. 2 com... 24.504 
Pin ame 1& -—r , , 10.7 43.9 1 Sd. wormy.. 24.504 
wa, ae ears 38.254 3.00 75a 8.25 i 8 —i«é‘ pth je man ng 
No. Scom, 20.50@ 28.25 24.95 = ccccvccccsoe ccccccccccee TureLo— — 
BLack Gum— Qtd.No. 1 & 
Qtd. FAS 45.295@ 51.00 45.75@ 47.75 45.00@ 49.25 <a 
. “9 eee bof . ° A pe eS oeerereeeeereee ~ . ee Pin. FAS.. - f 
poe seeee S250 S655 8 Kisrwienevas = 00@ 41,75 No. 1&sel. 30.254 
NO, & b+ SBAeas Goa eeee Cees Sane eee oes. ode ee <6 e® ol.id * 9 9r 
Pin. FAS... 37.75@ 39.75 . 9 ....22222. 40.75 aera a So SS 
Se: ae Ee ete aware « SoU 0C——t—~—«sCS ew Dc Sort MaPLe— 
No. 2¢ eee MEE. cultists “insane sinaclad Lavauatcreics No. 1&sel... 32.25 
Wuite Oax— Sort ELmM— 
es a FAS... 83.25@ 92.75 100.00@100.50 ......... -. 109.75 @ 111.25 Ma: thee... «26. 
ee OU ee a ree ot eee 81.25 TTO 700D 
Pin PAS... 68.25@ 79.75 72.00@ 84.50 90.00 j= = ..ceucce eee Cor — - 
No. 1&se 1. h1.25@ 55.75 57.50 57.50@ 60.00 71.75 No. 1&sel.. . — Oo 
No, TI cy ‘anda a ann RRDMGneC alone te Goa ale i aie a No. 2 com.. 31.00 
Rep Oak— MAGNOLIA— 
Pin. FAS... 61.7 54@ 62.75 66.75 SS he ae ee eee 3 reer - So 


7 73 
No. 1&sel. 47.25@ 56.25 53.00@ 62.00 54.50@ 62.00 


re ee eee No. 2 com.. 28.25 





Chicago basis: 


5/4 6/4 8/4 
er 15.00 ace A 5 ini 
8 | er re 54.25 
38.00 ............ 40.25@ 42,00 42.25@ 43.25 
BIE Ncigsacoweeeanr bee rdehor she Sveee a eeae 
sa eat $8.75 61.50 65.00@ 723.00 
alee, Saceracece ei ee axa) 66.50 - ee ee 
t8.50 ae eos | ge eee 3.2540 46.75 
Le eae rs Se 
5.50 
eng eS Se ee $1.75 
DE Scand aka’ - poemabeaSeus 
Te iuavat tases cartaateee ean | eae eheneee 
9 oF 
2.75 
36.00 
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JULIUS NEILS, 83, president of the J. Neils 
Lumber Co., died July 23 at his home at 
Portland, Ore., after a long and successful 
career in the lumber industry. He came to 
America from Germany with his parents and 
his brothers and sisters when he was 17, 
settling in Milwaukee, Wis. After complet- 
ing his schooling he was a teacher for four 
years, then went to Spencer, Wis., where a 
brother was in the hardware business. He 
did a little lumber business on the side, but 
in 1886 there was a fire that burned part of 
the town, including the Neils Bros. store and 
a million feet of lumber cut for them on con- 
tract. Julius Neils moved on to Sauk Rapids, 
Minn., and bought out another brother's 
hardware business there, a year later buying 
an interest in C. B. Buckman’s sawmill. In 
1889 P. A. Thayer bought out the Buckman 
interest; six years later Thomas H. Shevlin 
bought out Mr. Thayer, the J. Neils Lumber 
Co. was formed, and the plant was enlarged. 
This still was inadequate, however, so they 
built a modern plant at Cass Lake, Minn., 
where they operated for ten years, until they 
cut out This time the move was westward, 
to Libby, Mont., where they set up the well 
equipped mill which is now turning out a 
fine quality of pine under the management 
of Mr. Neils’s son Walter. Another plant, at 
Klickitat, Wash., the newest of the firm's 
pine operations, is in charge of another son, 
Gerhard, and Paul Neils is in charge of the 
Portland office. A fourth son, Henry, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., is not in the business. 
Much of Mr. Neils’ business success was due 
to his knowledge of what constituted good 
pine timber and how to cut and market it, 
but also of great importance was his ability 
to build a strong, self-contained organization 
and keep it intact by promotions when pos- 
sible. Men have remained with him through 
many years and in several mill locations, 
knowing the opportunities that awaited their 
efforts. 


THOMAS W. RAINE, 82, prominent in the 
development of the West Virginia lumber in- 
dustry and president of the Raine Lumber & 
Coal Co., died July 22 at his home in Fair- 


view, Pa. He began his lumber career in 
1873, in the white pine woods about Summer- 
ville, Pa. In 1891 he began a mill operation 


at Empire, in Elk County, and two years later 
took his younger brother John into partner- 
ship. In 1905 this operation was completed, 
but four years earlier he had made his first 
West Virginia timber purchase, in Tucker 
and Randolph counties, and to operate it he 
associated with him his brother John, and 
F. L. and William Andrews, of New Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in the Raine-Andrews Lumber Co.; 
this operation, with its mill at Evenwood, 
W. Va., was completed in 1922. In 1906 he 
purchased timber in Greenbrier, Fayette and 
Nicholas counties, and with the same three 
associates formed the Meadow River Lum- 
ber Co., building the Sewell Valley Railroad 
from Meadow Creek to Rainelle in 1908, and 
in 1910 the first mill at Rainelle. He con- 
tinued in active charge of both firms until 
1912, when John Raine assumed management 
of the Meadow River company. In 1916 T. W. 
Raine formed the Raine Lumber Co., which 
operated at Honeydew, W. Va., until 1923, 
and then at Clover Lick until 1928. In 1921 
it was decided to separate the Meadow River 
company from the railroad corporation; T. W. 
Raine took the railroad and in 1927 sold it 
to the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. At 
the time of his death he was developing coal 
lands of Raine Lumber & Coal Co. at Duo, 
in Greenbrier County, W. Va. Surviving are 
his widow; three sons, James M., of Rainelle, 
Joseph W., of Alderson, W. Va., and John T., 
of Fairview, Pa.; a daughter, Mrs. Mary Z. 
Taylor, of Fairview; two brothers, Joseph H., 
of Ironton, Ohio, and John W. of Rainelle; 
and two sisters, Ruth Willan Raine and 
Susanna Raine, both of Ironton, Ohio, 


ROBERT LONG KELLOGG, 37, president of 
the Kellogg Lumber Co., Monroe, La., and 
president of the National Oak Flooring Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, died July 24 at a 
Monroe sanitarium after two weeks’ illness. 
His health had been impaired by a serious 
illness two years ago, and his devotion to 
work kept him from regaining his former 
vigor. He was a member of the code com- 
mittee of the National association, and had 
been named a member of the national co- 
ordinating committee, but Mr. Kellogg was 
unable to attend the Washington meeting, 
because of illness, a complication of several 
ailments. Funeral services were held the day 
after his death, and among the honorary 
pallbearers were some of leading lumber 
manufacturers of the country. Born in Eau 
Claire, Wis., he early became acquainted with 
the lumber industry. In 1915 he went to 
Memphis, where he conducted a lumber busi- 
ness until he moved to Monroe in 1921, and 
associated with four brothers, R. D. and 
W. W. Kellogg, of Monroe, L. D. Kellogg, of 


Alexandria, La., and C. M. Kellogg, now of 
Pasadena, Calif., in the forming of the Kel- 
logge Lumber Co. Another brother, J. P. 
Kellogg, lives in Hughes, Ark. Besides these 
five brothers, he is survived by a widow and 
two daughters, and four sisters. 


ALEXANDER D. GILUIS, 74, founder of 
Gillis & Co., railroad tie wholesaler, died at 
his home in Chicago July 11, of heart trouble. 
He was born in Fort Howard, Green Bay, 
Wis., and after his schooling he entered the 
employ of the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road. He worked his way up to the position 
of assistant division superintendent, and was 
slated for further advancement when ill 
health forced his resignation. Doctors told 
him he had not more than six months to live, 
but after a long convalescence he came to 
Chicago to handle the rail and water traffic 
for the Illinois Steel Co. But he was from 
a timber country, with timber ideas, so after 
a few years he decided to enter the railroad 
tie business, and after a short time with a 
big lumber company, to “learn the ropes” of 
the lumber business a bit, he established 
Gillis & Co. in 1892, in the old Chicago Lum- 
ber Market on South Water Street, where 
lumber schooners tied up, four and five deep, 
right under his window. He was in timber 
again, and in the next forty years built up 
a fine reputation for ability and high ethics. 
He retired two years ago, leaving the presi- 
dency to H. B. Kehoe, the husband of his 
only daughter. 





MRS. N. H. WALCOTT, wife of Nelson H. 
Walcott, head of the L. H. Gage Lumber Co. 
and the C. C. Gardiner Lumber Co., of Provi- 
dence, R. I1., died at her home in that city 
on Thursday, July 27, following a protracted 
illness, the end being hastened by a fall two 
weeks before when she sustained a broken 
hip. The funeral service was held Saturday, 
July 29, at the home in Providence, and was 
attended by a large company of friends, 
many coming from the lumber centers of 
New England, New York and the South. In 
addition to her husband, Mrs. Walcott is 
survived by a daughter Alice, and three sons 
—Chester, in charge of the Bonita Lumber 
Co., at Bonita, La., of which his father is 
president and treasurer; Ralph and Howard, 
the latter associated with Lawrence R. Mc- 
Coy, lumber wholesaler at Worcester, Mass. 
Nelson H. Walcott is among the best known 
and most highly esteemed personalities in 
the hardwood branch of the industry, both 
as a manufacturer at Crittenden, Ark., and 
later at Bonita, La., and as a wholesale and 
retail distributor at Providence. He served 
as president in 1913 of the old National 
Wholesale Lumber Association. He will 
have the sincere sympathy of a wide circle 
of friends in the passing of Mrs. Walcott. 


B. W. SOUTHWORTH, 51, 
treasurer of the Ware Lumber Co., Ware, 
Mass., died July 26 at a local hospital after 
a month's illness. He was also president and 
treasurer of the B. G. Luther Co., manufac- 
turer of woodworking machinery, and in this 
capacity had attended the meeting of box 
manufacturers at Chicago, to formulate a 
code. He was in poor health at the time, 
but worked all of one night as a member 
of the code committee. He became increas- 
ingly ill, but was able to return home. He 
then went to a hospital for an operation for 
a bursted appendix, and was on the road 
to recovery when colitis set in, and caused 
his death. He was prominent in civic affairs 
and was a leader in East Congregational 
Church; he was a past master in his Masonic 
lodge. A member of a prominent New Eng- 
land family, he was popular in his commun- 
ity and was a keen business man. Besides 
his widow, two sons and two daughters, he 
is survived by his mother and by his brother, 
Gilbert S. Southworth, who has been asso- 
ciated with him in the business. 





president and 


HORACE L. FOOTE, 67, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., lumberman, was struck by an auto- 
mobile July 14 and died July 16. Mr. 
Foote for 12 years had been connected with 
the old Fuller & Rice Lumber Company and 
later was with the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co. and Dennis Bros. Salt & Lumber Co. 
He was owner of the H. L. Foote Lumber 
Company for many years and copartner with 
Robert MacFarland of East Jordan in the 
Foote & MacFarland Lumber Co. He had 
been retired several years. Mr. Foote is sur- 
vived by his widow, one son, Thomas E. and 
a daughter, Kathryn. 


J. F. RANNING, 76, retail lumberman of 
Seattle, Wash., and the only honorary life 
member of the Retail Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, succumbed in a Seattle hospital 
July 26 following an illness of three weeks, 


August 5, 1933 


Known by his friends as “Cap,” he was long 
active in local lumber circles. Born in New 
York State, he went west in 1900 and re. 
sided in Everett for two years, before re- 
moving to Seattle to establish the Ranning 
Lumber Co., which he headed until 1930, in 
which year he sold out and retired. 


MRS. MARY D. CRARY, widow of the late 
Jesse D. Crary, for many years executive 
head of the New York Lumber Trade Journal 
and secretary of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association, died July 21 at a hospital 
in Mystic, Conn., in which town she made 
her summer home. Mystic was also the 
birthplace of her husband, who passed away 
in 1916. She leaves two sons, Paul S. Crary 
of New York, and Jesse D. Crary, jr., of Van. 
couver. 


HARRY B. KENDRICK, 62, of Hudson, N. H. 
lumber manufacturer and wholesaler and 
dealer in standing timber, died July 2 at a 
hospital in Boston, Mass., where he had been 
a patient twelve days. He was one of the 
old-time lumbermen who could look at a 
strip of wooded land and quite accurately 
estimate what it would cut, and he bought 
and sold timber in numerous parts of New 
England. 





A. BROCK SHOEMAKER, of A. Brock 
Shoemaker & Sons, Tullytown, Pa., died after 
two years’ illness, July 15 at his home. He 
had been in the lumber business for forty 
years, was president of the local B. and L., 
and a director in Farmers National Bank. 
Formerly he was registrar of wills for 
Bucks County. He is survived by a widow 
and one son, Lester B. Shoemaker. 


E. GERRY BARKER, 83, prominent retail 
lumberman of Woburn, Mass., died July 31 
at his home. He established the FB. G. Barker 
Lumber Co. thirty-three years ago, but re- 
tired from active management eleven years 
ago. Surviving are a son and three daugh- 
ters, and his brother, William G. Barker, who 
for many years headed the W. G. Barker Co., 
soston, 

JAMES O. SMITH, 48, president of the 
Smith & Simpson Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
and also president of the East Point Lumber 
Co., East Point, Ga., died on July 23 at his 
home. Mr. Smith was born and reared in 
Atlanta, and had been in the lumber busi- 
ness since 1921, when he succeeded his father 
as president of both companies. 





L. G. SEARS, 68, of the Appalachian Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died sud- 
denly July 15. He had spent his life in the 
lumber’ business. Before he went to the 
Appalachian company he had operated in a 
partnership as Sears & Hird, doing a whole- 
sale business and at one time operating a 
saw mill in Alabama. 


JOHN E. WESLEY, 61, until a short time 
ago one of the partners of the Robinson 
Lumber & Coal Co., Robinson, Ill, died July 
17 at his home, after a year's illness, which 
since March had kept him confined to his 
home. He entered the lumber business about 
a quarter century ago, as a yard man for 
Harry E. Otey. 


WILLIAM J. DAVIS, 62, president of the 
Keys & Miller Lumber Co. at Elkton, Md., 
died at his home there on the night of July 
21, after an illness of several days. He 
ranked as among Elkton’s most prominent 
business men. His widow, a son, M. F. Davis, 
and a daughter, Mrs. John H. Minster, sur- 
vive. 


BROWN YOUNG WILLIS, 30 years of age, 
Nicholasville, Ky., son of B. W. Willis, of 
the Simpson & Willis Lumber Co., lumber and 
building materials, at Nicholasville, Ky., 
was burned to death near Owensboro, Ky., 
on July 29, in an explosion which trapped 
him inside of an automobile. 





FRANK D. COOK, 83, president of the F. D. 
Cook Lumber Co., Nashua, N. H., died July 2 
at his home after a brief illness. He had 
been active in the business, which he founded 
when he was 25 years old, until only a short 
time before his death. 


T. T. BLAKEY, 67, secretary of the Ennis 
Lumber Co., Ennis, Tex., died July 14 at his 
home, after an illness of many months. A 
member of a pioneer Ennis family, Mr. Blakey 
was a leader in civic and church activities. 


GLENN EDGAR MOSS, 47, auditor Ameri- 
can Sash & Door Co., Kansas City, died July 
21. Mr. Moss had been associated with the 
company twenty years. An uncle, Frank 
Moss, is also an executive of the company. 


WILLIAM B. BECKMAN, 60, commission 
lumberman of Louisville, Ky., in business in 
that market for several years, was found 
dead in his office Aug. 1, apparently a suicide. 


J. K. LEWIS, of Honeybrook, Pa., retail 
lumber dealer, died July 15 after a short 
illness. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








Business Changes 


,LABAMA Birmingham—Cdom Lumber Co 
(Inc.) took over the yard and stock of the Camp- 
pel] Lumber Co., 901 North 24th St. The Campbell 
frm had been Operating under a creditors’ com- 


mitt for some time in an effort to liquidate its 
ARKANSAS Hardy Hardy Lumber Co. now 
Norman Lumber Co. 

Texarkana—Texarkana Lumber Co. taken over 
y Lucien Abraham, Jacob Brown and associates, 
nd will continue under name of Independent 
Lumber Co 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport —F. H. Hannan 
Supply Co. again under direction of former own- 
ers, after lapse of five years; F. H. Hannan in 
active charge. 


GEORGIA. Waynesboro — Greene Bros. sold 
manufacturing plant to F. D. Vaughn, of Virginia, 
with whom is associated T. I. Evans. 


ILLINOIS Mt. Carmel—T. B. Wright Lumber 

Implement Co, purchased by Southern Illinois 
Lumber Co, and stock will be moved to Fair- 
field 


Mt. Carmel—Mount Carmel Lumber Co. pur- 
hased by tobert J. Mahon, who is in charge as 
manager for R. J. Mahon & Co. 

INDIANA. Batesville — Batesville Lumber & 
Products Co. now Steinkamp & Co. 


KANSAS Quinter—Peck Lumber Co. stock pur- 
hased by Quinter Lumber & Supply Co. 
Hern: lor Herndon Grain Association lumber 
purchased by Foster Lumber Co. and stocks 
l be consolidated 


MASSACHUSETTS North Amherst—Amherst 


Woodworking Co. (Ine.) successors to Factory 
Hollow Mills (Inc.). 

MISSOURT. Holliday Robey-Robinson Lumber 
Co. successors to J Cc. Frank. Deal includes 
ranch at Madison. New owners in similar busi- 
ess at Munroe, Mo. 

NEBRASKA. Newcastle Home Lumber Co. 


Newcastle Lumber Co.) taken over by St. An- 
thony & Dakota Lumber Co 

Wynot—St. Anthony & Dakota Lumber Co. taken 
er by Home Lumber Co 


OHIO Cleveland—Euclid Fifty-Fifth Lumber 


name changed to W. H. Richardson; moved 
11201 Kinsman. 
OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—Charles B. 


Hughes Lumber Co, sold to Kiowa Lumber Co. 
,PE NNSYLVANIA. Irwin—H. M. Pringle & Sons 
rth Irwin have leased the plant of the Irwin 
Lumber & Supply Co. and are now conducting 
their general contracting and lumber business from 
hat location, 





TEXAS Goose Creek—Home Lumber Co. suc- 
essor to Tri-City Lumber Co 

WASHINGTON, Mead—Charles Graham has sold 
the Pioneer Mill, near here, to the Boyd Conlee 
Puyallup—E, Maffit has purchased interest of 
y Wright in Valley Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—Republic Cedar Co. 
succeeded by Gilkey-Brown Cedar Co. 


Incorporations 


ALIFORNTA Los Angeles—McClellan Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Co.; $590,000. 
San Gabriel—Stever Lumber & Mill Co. incorpo- 
rated as Stever Lumber Co. 
CONNECTICUT. Wilton—Mahlstedt Tuttle Sup- 
} Cr $95,000, 
| GEORGIA, Savannah—Coastal Roofer & Taum- 
her Co.; $10,000 Jack Thigpen, Wallace J. Pier- 
ont Jr. and Porter G. Pierpont incorporators. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago—O'’Mara Furniture Manu- 
facturing Co., 2141 W. Austin Ave. 
KENTUCKY. Barbourville—Smith Stave & Lum- 
r Co, $5,000, 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Peterson Lumber Cor- 
poration, 3 East Lexington St. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston—State Lumber Co. 

Robert ©. Curtis, 115 St. Stephen St., interested. 
Fall River—H. Schwartz & Sons (Ine.), 644 
Broadway. New and used lumber. 


MICHIGAN. Ann Arbor—Wolverine Wood Prod- 
cts Co., 413 N. Fifth St.; $10,000. 

_ Cassopolis—Reocraft Co.. $25,000. To manufac- 
ire wooden toys. 

Dearborn—Fred J. Barker & Son, 14201 Tire- 
Man Ave.; wholesale and retail; $2,000. 

Detroit Grigg Box & Lumber Co., 801 Tireman 
Ave ; $9,000, 

Detroit—Peoples Store Fixture Co., 2115 Hast- 
ngs St.: $3,000. 

Detroit—Plywood (Inc.), 5151 Lorain Ave.: $5,- 
"0. To manufacture and deal in plywood and 
other forest products, 

Detroit—Wolverine Shingle & Lumber Co., 14930 
Linwood Ave.: $50,000. Will deal in lumber, roof- 
mg material, glass, shingles and woodwork. 


, MISSISSIPPI, Lexington — Lexington Lumber 
0.; retail. 

MISSOURI, Rolla—Phelps County Stave Co. 
— R Russell, Willow Springs, and H. J. 
Ouston, Newberg, incorporators. 


L NEW MEXICO. Heck Canyon—Strong & Adams 
umber Co.; $100,000. Old concern. 


NEW YORK. New York City—York Trim Cor- 
poration, 437 Southern Blvd.; manufacturers of 
sash and doors, 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheboro—National Chair 
Co.; $100,000. C. C, Cranford interested. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Schuchert Pattern Works; 
to manufacture all kinds of wood patterns. 

Cleveland—Art Wood Craft Shop; to manufac- 
ture all kinds of wood products. 

OREGON, Portland—Fisher Lumber & Piling 
Co.; $2,500. Carl Fisher interested. 

Portland—Verd Lumber Corporation; $10,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Charleston—Carlsford Lum- 
ber Co.; $1,000. Charles G. Davies, president, 62 
Lenwood St. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Texas Sash & Door Co.; 
$50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—Capitol Plywood Co.; 
$10,000. Ed. Westman interested. 

Seattle—Overseas Transport & Ship 3uilding 
Co.; $10,000. Ralph T. Johns interested. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—Farm Land & Tim- 
ber Holding Co.; to deal in timber and forest 
products of all kinds. W. R. Franzen, A. F. 
Mack Jr. and E. J. Kaestner incorporators. 

Platteville—Meyer Lumber Co.; old concern. 


Casualties 


Db. (.. Washington—W. T. Galliher & Co, mill- 
work Shed and lumber yard destroyed by $60,000 
fire. 


INDIANA Pine Village—Joe Howarth & Son 
lumber yard suffered $30,000 fire loss. 


MISSOURI. Morehouse—Himmelberger- Harrison 
Lumber Co. had fire loss to handle manufacturing 
plant, as follows: machinery, $4,000; building 
$8,000 and stock, $800. Partly covered by insur- 
ance. 


OREGON. Noti—Big Creek Lumber Co. mill de- 
stroyed by fire; loss estimated at $10,000, 

North Bend—The B K V Battery Separator Co 
veneer plant destroyed by fire with loss of $65,000. 
The Kruse & Banks shipyard nearby suffered a 
loss of $100,000 when its three ship ways went 
up in smoke 


PENNSYLVANIA. Elizabethtown—Hoffer Bros. 
planing mill and lumber sheds destroyed by 
$100,000 fire. More than 500,000 feet of lumber 
contained in four sheds and several carloads of 
shingles and roofing materials in another shed 
were destroyed. 

Hollidaysburg—M. S. Hunter & Sons Co. storage 
vard and sheds damaged $15,000 by fire. Mill es- 
caped damage. 


TEXAS. Dallas—Maryfield Lumber Co. and 
Trinity Lumber Co. suffered fire losses of approxi- 
mately $75,000 and $175,000 respectively. Covered 
by insurance. Plan rebuilding both yards. 


WASHINGTON. Cle Elum—M, C. Miller Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill burned; office and lumber yard 
saved Loss probably will run to $70,000, with 
approximately one-third covered by _ insurance. 
Plans being considered for rebuilding. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Eureka Springs—The Bullock Stave 
Co. will erect a stave mill on the old Kelley mill 
site. 

CALIFORNIA. Willow Ranch—Crane Creek 
Lumber Co. box factory, recently destroyed by fire, 
will be rebuilt. 





FLORIDA. Callahan—Conner-Davis Lumber Co. 
has opened lumber mill. 


KENTUCKY. Iouisville—Byron Sash & Door 
(o., whose plant was destroyed by fire last March, 
recently completed its insurance adjustment and 
plans erection of a new millwork storage plant. 

Pikeville—Pikeville Supply & Planing Mill began 
operation of a new stave making plant. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Ipswich—Canney Lumber 
Co., 25 Brown Square, has begun work on repairs 
to lumber mill which was damaged by fire. 

Lowell—Chester G. Derry will open a manufac- 
turing plant for beer cases. wooden boxes and 
other wood products at Lincoln and Tanner 
Streets. 


MISSISSIPPI. Woodville—Louis Wax and Mr. 
Pope, of Baton Rouge, La., have purchased the 
sawmill formerly owned by Biche-Woodland Lum- 
ber Co. and will install a band mill with a capacity 
of 25,000 feet a day. 

Natchez—J. M. Jones Lumber Co. will build a 
large sawmill plant here. 

OREGON. Coquille—M. O. Hawkins and E. E. 
Johnson have leased the old Johnson mill and are 
making repairs and getting the machinery ready 
to resume operations, 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ehrhardt—Ehrhardt Coop- 
erage Co. will build plant to cost about $28,000. 

TENNESSEE. Dyersburg—Monarch Cooperage 
Co. will construct mill at Miston, river bottom 
community, for the manufacture of tight barrel 
stock. 

VIRGINIA. Brookneal—Burrus Land & Lumber 
Co. planing mill, recently destroyed by fire, being 
reconstructed. 

WISCONSIN. Medford—Harry M. Hurd has let 
contract for 22x50 foot addition to sash and door 
plant. 














How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
. In Classified Department 


’ 

Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line i 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 

Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 





Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











Too Late To Classify 


M. W. RICE LUMBER COMPANY 
Philippine Mahogany—Brokerage—Export 
Manila, P. I. 

Tanguil fed Lauan—White Lauan 
3.000.000 ft. Assorted Stocks 
Specializing 
Small Parcel Shipments Direct 
Also Conducting 
Lumber Inspection Service 
National Hardwood Rules 
Enquiries Solicited 
Cable Address—Montrice; P. O. Box 2515 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


- 





























aa 


SALESMEN CALLING ON PLANING MILLS, 


Millwork concerns, lumber dealers, furniture manu- 
facturers and woodworkers, may materially in- 
crease their income by selling a new patented de- 
vice without competition which has real sales ap- 
peal and many satisfied users Lumber yards 
handling builders hardware will purchase these 
instruments in volume for resale to Carpenters. 
A liberal commission arrangement iis offered to 
live, responsible salesmen and protected territory 
in the lumber industry. 
Address ‘“Y. 85," care American Lumberman. 





WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each 
issue through the classified section. 
We do it for others. why not for you? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Employees 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED YARD MANAGER 
Town of twelve thousand, Central Illinois. Give 
age, references, salary wanted. 

Address “Y. 83," care American Lumberman. 








WOODWORKERS WANTED 
Northern New York wood working plant wants 
five or six experienced machine men. Could use 
two or three shaper men on Onsrud at once 
Steady employment, good schools, in village of 
about 5,000. 
Address “Y. 91,"" care American Lumberman. 
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Employment 


POSITION WANTED BY MARRIED MAN, 339, 





17 yrs. exp. as manager in yard handling Lumber, 
Hardware and Paints Best of ref.; will go any- 
where. 


Address “YY. 84," care American Lumberman 





MILL FOREMAN OR SAWYER 


Open for either position Pine, Hardwood, Cy- 
press Go any place. 
W. H. COPPOCK, care G. D., Macon, Ga. 


Employment 





LUMBERMAN WANTS JOB 
Experienced in manufacture, logging, logging rail- 
road, timberlands, wholesale and retail sales; and 
allied businesses. Competent to direct construc- 
tion and organization of new enterprise or mod- 
ernizing plant or methods, including accounting 
and records, No substantial business too small 


and will prove myself in any operation. Can work 


in harmony with industrial regulations. Good 
record. Excellent references. 
Address “Y. 81,’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND SAW FILER—25 YRS. EXP. ON BAND AND 


Band Resaws. All kinds of wood. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Go anywhere on short notice. 
ERNEST TAYLOR, 209 Marsh St., Beaufort, N. C. 





PLANING MILL FOREMAN, BAND SAW FILER 
Or moulder man 34 yrs. old and settled, would 
like to hear from roofing, planing mill or mill work 
concern in need of such man guaranteeing satis- 
faction on all modern machinery, belt driven or 
motorized. 

Address “Y. 95," care 


American Lumberman. 





RETAIL LUMBER MAN 


9 Yrs. wide Exp. Est., Detailing, Sales, Shipping, 
Office Managt. Best Refs. Any locality. 
Address “Y. 93,"" care American Lumberman 





WANTED POSITION BY CIRCULAR SAWYER, 


Filer. Hammerer on mills from 10 to 25 M ft 
capacity Hardwood or pine 
Address, “Y. 94,"" care American Lumberman. 





A PRACTICAL & SUCCESSFUL LUMBERMAN 
Desires a connection with a Hardwood Firm whose 
business offers an opportunity to a man of ability 
Good organizer, have handled a large production 
at minimum cost Also experienced in Planing 
Mills and Flooring. 

Address “‘Y. 97,”"" care 


American Lumberman 





EXP. STENOGRAPHER—ACCURATE IN 
Figures Several yrs’ exp. in office of large lum- 
ber, frame and box manufacturer and wholesaler. 
Can figure lum er and frames, also invoice. 


Address “YY. 75,"" Care American Lumberman. 





LUMBERMAN WITH GOOD RECORD 


Thoroughly exp. in all branches retail, mills, lum- 
ber, coal, ice business; hustler, 20 yrs. with one 
firm; quick, accurate at figures. Start at moderate 
wages to prove worth; go anywhere. Best of 
references. 

Address “Y. 69,” American 


care Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAW & FACTORY FILER 


Wants job; saw mill preferred. Best ref. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa. 





SITUATION 
Stenographer. 
ferred. 

Address “Y, 


WANTED BY YOUNG LADY 


Lbr. exp.; A-1 Ref. Chicago pre- 


80," care American Lumberman. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


WANT TO BUY LUMBER YARD IN WESTERN 
State Prefer City. 
Address “Y. 90," 











Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE LARGE ACREAGE 
Timber in South or on West Coast. Give full par- 
ticulars. SOUTH ALABAMA LUMBER CO., Box 
176, Mobile, Alabama. 


Used Machinery 


a 


WANTED—USED SAW MILL HOG 

Used saw mill leather 
planing mill blower fan 50” to 60”. 

J A. MATHIEU, LIMITED, Room 1304, 

Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


care American 











—rr—_—~ 











belting 6” to 20” wide; used 


111 W. 





WANTED—USED MACHINERY FOR THE 


Manufacture of staves for beer kegs. 
Address “Y. 31," care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED POSITION WITH LARGE LBR. MFR. 


In West. Am 50 yrs. of age, in good health and 
have had 27 yrs. of continuous service with large 
successful lumber companies. Am competent to 
handle accounting, purchasing mill supplies or 
lumber; making up income tax statements. Have 
also had experience in selling. Will be glad to go 
into detail as to my qualifications with any com- 
pany needing an executive worthy of trust. 
Address “Y, 38,’" care American Lumberman 


WEST COAST LUMBER BUYER 





Desires eustern wholesale connections. 20 years 
experience. Fir, Hemlock, Cedar lumber and 
shingles References. E. D. EVANS, 4241 llth 
Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 





A CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT BRINGS 
BUYER AND SELLER TOGETHER 





EXPERIENCED YELLOW PINE LUMBERMAN 
With successful record open for position 
manager, traveling salesman or 
oftice, either manufacturer or 

Address ‘‘Y. 60,"" care 


as sales- 
manager district 
wholesaler. 
American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BUYER OPEN FOR POSITION 
As buyer or manager Southern Office; 18 years’ ex- 
perience buying from Miss., La. and Ala. mills. 
Address “‘Y. 61," care American Lumberman. 


CIRCULAR FILER WANTS POSITION 


Can handle any round saw job or would file 
saw for medium capacity lumber mill. tef. 
est mills. 

Address 








and 
larg- 
a # 


62,"" care American Lumberman. 





DRAFTSMAN—DETAILER—BILLER 


Desires connection with manufacturer, bldg. mate- 
rials dealer or contractor Experienced spec. mill- 
work, cabt. work, plans, some construction. Ad- 
vanced educ g00d mechanic. Cost Book “A” 
grad 


Address “Y. 74," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 














FOR SALE—HARDWOOD STOCK 
Attractive offer on hardwood picket or fencing 
lath, crating, sound or clear smal! dimension stock. 

Address ‘“Y. 26,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED GOOD COMMISSION MAN 
Pittsburgh district. If it’s Tennessee White Pine, 
any thickness, we have it. 
TENNESSEE WHITE PINE CO., 





Harriman, Tenn. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


LUMBER YARD PROPERTIES 
eemener in Sale 
an 








Purchase of Yards 

throughout Mid-west 

DEANE P. HARBER 
Roosevelt Bldg.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE GOOD SMALL TOWN LUMBER YARD 


Located within twelve miles of Indianapolis. In 





good farm and suburban district. Priced right. 
Must sell. 
Address “‘W. 78,"" care American Lumberinan. 





HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 
"Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Business Opportunities 


NEW 60M 8 HR. EAST ORE. PINE BAND & 
RESAW 





Mill. Located in choice pay as 
logging R. R. fully equipped about ready to g0. 
can also contract cheap logs plenty timber down 
grade to mill in basin on R. R. and Imp. Hwy, 56 
miles to Vale-Owyhee new U. 8S. $22,000,000 Project 
joins Snake River total 350,000 acres agri. land 
with local market U. P. R. R. Chicago rate 68 %e,. 


cut timber with 


Shows $5.00 margin on today’s market. Priced 
right, on whole or part, easy terms, title clear. 
Prefer retaining interest with principals only. Please 


Address *‘Y. 79,’" care American Lumberman. 





A MILLION DOLLAR INVESTMENT 


Would control one of the major sawmill operations 
in California. Excellent timber, long life, low log- 
ging and operating costs, established markets, at 
prices and under conditions that assure a hand- 
some return, 

Address care 


AB-33, American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE FIR AND PINE 


Sawmilling plant located on Southern Pacific rail- 
way in Oregon, including 40 M capacity sawmill, 
planing mill, railroad, logging equipment and real 
estate. For detailed particulars address ‘“Re- 
ceiver,’’ care American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 





FOR SALE OR RENT WOOD WORKING PLANT 


11,000 sq. ft. floor space in city of 10,000 popula- 
tion. Write for particulars. 
PETER SCHROEDER, Two Rivers, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
A Chicago Wholesale Lumber Corporation has paid 
dividends to investors of 25% and more annually 


for 


many years on capital invested. An oppor- 
tunity for investment of $10,000 to $20,000 to re- 
turn similar rate of interest together with stock 
control—with or without services—is now avail- 


able, because of failing health of advertiser. The 
N.R.A., the New Deal, the high reputation and the 
success of many past years, assure this corpora- 
tion, which handles SOUTHERN, NORTHERN and 
WESTERN LUMBER ai satisfactory volume of 
business for many years. 

Address “‘Y. 96,"" care 


American Lumbermanm 





INVESTMENT OF APPROXIMATELY $25,000 


In established profitable retail business, secured 


by first preferred stock, paying regular dividends, 
will carry with it executive position with the re- 
muneration of $300.00 monthly. Give full particu- 


lars, age, experience, etc. 


Address “‘Y. 88,’’ care American Lumberman. 





FOR RENT—BRICK BUILDING IN CHICAGO 
For Lumber Storage or 
Automatic Sprinkler, low insurance rate—Size 80 
by 120 feet, 20 feet high, Dry Kiln and _ switch 
track facilities North centrally located. 

Address “Y. 92," care American Lumberman. 


distributing, protected by 


side 





Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE—SACRIFICE—EASY TERMS 
Perpetual Licenses covering 49 Square Miles Tim- 
ber, Cariboo District, British Columbia. Eighty 
percent White Spruce, balance Black Pine and 
Balsam. Principals only—no agents. JOHN W. 
GORDON, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada. 


HARDWOOD TIMBERLAND FOR SALE 


2332 acres. Oak, poplar, hickory, walnut and other 

timbers, joins railroad near Sherwood, Tenn., high- 

way through the tract, $6.00 per acre, in fee. 
BANK OF CHARLOTTE, Charlotte, Tenn. 














anual 
FOR SALE 

Fine boundary of original growth timber in Vir- 
ginia containing 12,000 acres. 

Address ‘‘Y. 86," care American Lumberman. 

—_" 





CALIFORNIA TIMBER 


BILLION FEET, 55% sugar pine and white pine. 
Reliable and experienced operator may purchase at 
reasonable prices on deferred payment plan over 
term of years. More than a billion feet geograph- 
ically controlled. Perpetual operation. Favorable 
logging, operating and living conditions. 

Address “‘W. 70," care American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER ON 1155 ACRES OF LAND 
Oak, Poplar, Beech, 
paved road. Price 
Estate. 

CITIZENS TRUST 








and on 
close 


Gum; 
$12,500 


near Railroad 
for quick sale to 
Indiana 


COMPANY, 3edford, 
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